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DID THE SOUTH WIN THE 


The current Centennial commem- 
oration of the Civil War seems to 
condone the treason of Southern- 
ers and clearly establishes the 
South’s “ideological conquest of 
the North” 


CIVIL WAR? 


BY HOWARD N. MEYER 


(Reprinted by permission from Commonweal) 


HE initial phase of the Civil 
War Centennial commemora- 
tive program had its climax on 
April 12 at Charleston, S. C., with 
a “National Assembly” of partici- 
pating organizations, the opening 
sale of a U. S. postage stamp de- 
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signed to mark the firing on Fort 
Sumter, and the dedication of a 
monument to the Southerner who 
fired the first shot at his country’s 
flag a century ago. 

The Commission which is pre- 
siding over the commemorative 
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program was quietly created in 
1957 by a Congress dominated by 
Southern Democrats; its member- 
ship was appointed by President 
Eisenhower, Vice-President Nixon 
and House Speaker Sam Rayburn. 

This group has arranged the de- 
tails of a four-year historical pag- 
eant the importance of which can- 
not be overlooked: it will influence 
tremendously the attitude of mil- 
lions of young Americans—espe- 
cially school children—toward the 
War, its causes, and its effects. 

One is first tempted to say that 
the Commission’s plans have been 
marked by a kind of equal treat- 
ment: reverence as much for the 
Stars and Bars as for the Stars and 
Stripes, honor as much for Jeffer- 
son Davis as for Abraham Lincoln; 
tributes for the Boys in Gray as 
much as the Boys in Blue; equality, 
that is, for all except the Negro. 

But actually the Union hasn’t 
received equal treatment. There 
was a re-enactment of Lincoln’s 
Inaugural, and that’s all. 

On the Confederate side there 
has been a celebration of the shots 
fired on the Star of the North, a 
U. S. Naval relief ship for Sumter, 
a recreation of the Confederate 
“Constitutional Convention,” and 
a week of festivities to celebrate the 
memory of the Inauguration of 
Jefferson Davis, with “ “The Man 
and the Hour’ pageant, with a cast 
of 600; ante-bellum style shows 
and mansion tours; commemora- 
tion ball (costume).” 

All this was happily announced 
under the signature of General 
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U. S. Grant III, Chairman of the 
Commission and grandson of the 
soldier who crushed the rebellion. 
Chairman Grant is eighty years 
old, and apparently stili accepts 
the ideology that prevailed during 
his turn-of-the-century youth: that 
North-South reconciliation is more 
important than the human rights 
of the Negro. 

The relationship of the Civil 
War to civil rights is, of course, 
intimate, ironic and tragic. Yet, it 
was privately decided, in the Cen- 
tennial planning, to suppress all 
reference to the moral and political 
issues at stake—and decided, one 
had thought—in the War. 

The Commission revealed, in a 
report to Congress in 1958 which 
went unchallenged, that the heirs 
of the secessionists in the state gov- 
ernments of the South were to con- 
trol the ideological content of all 
ceremonies: “Such observances 
should not be directed from Wash- 
ington; they should spring into 
being in response to the wish of the 
people in each political subdivi- 
sion.” 

The result was that, as may be 
seen in the plans unfolding now, 
only military events and human 
tragedy are to be commemorated, 
not the extension of American 
liberty to all men. 

The Commission’s policies are 
accurately expressed in its only 
widely distributed publication, a 
booklet for public information 
called “Facts About the Civil 
War.” This slick-paper, two-color 
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brochure (in which the Stars and 
Bars of the Confederacy, on the 
inside front cover, dominates the 
Stars and Stripes only slightly) 
resembles nothing so much as a 
Souvenir Program for a North- 
South stadium extravaganza. 

There is even a section describ- 
ing the military forces of 1861 
under the caption “The Starting 
Line-ups.” 

It is what the brochure does not 
say, however, rather than what it 
does, that is most important. 

A man from Mars (or Stanley- 
ville or Vientiane) after reading 
the twenty pages of this fact-packed 
product of the Commission would 
not know that the War was about 
anything. 

The word “Negro” is not used, 
nor is it mentioned that human 
slavery was involved in the con- 
flict. 

Although the brochure offers a 
compendium of every conceivable 
type of statistic about the War, the 
reader will not learn that Negro 
soldiers made up twelve per cent of 
the victorious Northern army and 
that they sustained eighteen per 
cent of the Union fatalities. 

There is no mention, in the nine 
pages of detailed statistical sum- 
mary, of the hundred and twenty 
Negro infantry regiments, nor of 
the twenty-two Negro artillery 
regiments nor of the seven Negro 
cavalry regiments that helped de- 
feat the rebellion. 

Until a quarter of a century ago, 
there would have been nothing sur- 
prising about the choice of values 
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made by the Commission. Even 
today, many school textbooks, 
throughout the country, are ori- 
ented to blame an “unnecessary” 
Civii War on the Abolitionists and 
to rationalize the secession as 
forced by the “fanaticism” of 
Northern statesmen like Charles 
Sumner. 

It is not often mentioned that 
the Negro wanted freedom and that 
he helped to fight for it. Then, too, 
the conventional textbook blames 
the post-Reconstruction subjuga- 
tion of the Southern Negro on the 
victim, who was “ignorant” and 
“did not know what to do with 
freedom.” 

All this is a by-product of the 
white South’s counterattack, which 
by 1900 had completed an ide- 
ological conquest of the North and 
a socio-economic reconquest of the 
Southern Negro. 

This post-War conquest by the 
white South seemed impregnable 
until a few short years ago. 

The herald of its certain and 
final defeat was the desegregation 
decision of the Supreme Court of 
1954 which wiped out the memory 
of an earlier Court’s acceptance of 
Jim Crow. 

But while segregation—with all 
its implications—has been defeated 
and is in retreat, it has not sur- 
rendered, and the harsh fact of 
everyday life in the Deep South is 
that the white minority favoring 
resistance to the authority of the 
United States and rebellion against 
the constitutional warrant of the 
Supreme Court still rules. 
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Attempts to bring about a token 
beginning of compliance with the 
Court’s ruling have been brought 
to a standstill in Virginia. The 
presence of a Governor-Congress- 
man from that state as Vice-Chair- 
man of the Centennial Commission 
may in part, prehaps, account for 
the make-up of the following por- 
tion of the description given, in the 
Chairman’s name, of the nature of 
the Centennial: 

“What will the Civil War Cen- 
tennial be like? It will last four 
years. Battles will be re-enacted, 
many on a huge scale. Colorful 
ceremonies will be held, exhibitions 
of war trophies and mementos 
organized. There will be memo- 
rials, parades, new historical mark- 
ers and a great many special cere- 
monies . . . Virginia, which played 
so great a role in the war, is build- 
ing a $600,000 Centennial Center 
at Richmond, the capital of the 
Confederacy, and restoring and 
marking its historic battlefields. 

One of the most famous is that 
of Bull Run. Next summer, the 
sights and sounds of the 100-year- 
old battle will be recreated. Some 
3,000 men will re-stage the battle 
for an audience that will include 
the President, the Governor of 
Virginia and many other digni- 
taries. General Lee’s memorable 
cry will once more ring out over 
that historic field: ‘There stands 
Jackson like a stone wall! Rally 
behind the Virginians!’ ” 

The stone wall of 1961, it might 
be said, is one that keeps little 
children out of the schools that the 
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Constitution has been held to en- 
title them to attend. For it has been 
estimated that if school desegrega- 
tion continues at the pace of the 
last seven years, it will take four 
thousand years before every child 
in the South is placed in a school- 
room to which access is organized 
in conformity with federal Consti- 
tutional requirements. 

That creeping pace is deter- 
mined now by those in the South 
who have seceded from obedience 
to court rulings, and the plans of 
the Centennial Commission to date 
are aid and comfort to them. 

As only one example, is it mere 
coincidence that it was in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama that the most 
elaborate and prolonged ritual in 
observance of the birth of the Con- 
federacy was staged in February 
1961—and that martial law was 
needed to protect a meeting in a 
Negro church in May? 

A federal body appointed to 
consider how to mark the one 
hundredth anniversary of the War 
of Emancipation should have been 
aware of the historical role of the 
Cult of the Confederacy as propa- 
ganda-camouflage behind which 
was completed the defeat of Re- 
construction and the degradation 
of the Negro in the late nineteenth 
century. 

The object of the Cult was to 
bring about the acceptance of a 
three-part myth: that the South 
fought nobly for an ideal that de- 
served the blood shed for it; that 
the old South laid waste by the War 
was a fine, romantic, noble place; 
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and that the romantic noblemen 
who lived there did more for their 
slaves than the latter could or ever 
would do for themselves. 

The Fable of the Old South and 
the Myth of the Lost Cause were 
dissected a few years ago by Pro- 
fessor C. Vann Woodward of 
Johns Hopkins in his Origins Of 
The New South. He explored the 
economic links between the con- 
verted Whigs of the post-Recon- 
struction “New” South and the 
Northern industrial Republicans of 
the Gilded Age who invested there. 

In connection with that alliance 
“one of the most significant inven- 
tions of the New South was the 
‘Old South’—a new idea in the 
eighties, and a legend of incalcula- 
ble potentialities.” 

Shortly after the War, the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal said: “the 
‘bonny blue flag’ is the symbol of 
nothing to the present generation 
of Southern men . . . The Southern 
Confederacy went down forever 
fifteen years ago. Its issues and 
ensigns went down with it.” 

A few years later, however, 
Jefferson Davis was resurrected 
from his political exile to help 
mend the fences of a corrupt local 
politician in Georgia. He was 
borne up and down his old domin- 
ions to a continuous ovation. The 
Lost Cause was then retrieved from 
history’s discard to become a way 
of life: 

“In 1895 the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy was organized 
in the capital of the New South, 
Atlanta. Only then, when the 
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movement was taken into custody 
by Southern Womanhood, did the 
cult of the Lost Cause assume a 
religious character. Monuments 
were planted in courthouse squares 
—usually the figure of a soldier 
facing North, gun in hand.” 

The success of Southern apolo- 
gists meant not merely that the 
Confederate side of the War was 
hygenized and glamorized. The 
cause of the North was correspond- 
ingly demeaned. 

Moreover, it was consistent with 
the needs of the exploding postwar 
economy of the East that there 
should be distorted and suppressed 
the meaning of the most humanistic 
and progressive period of Ameri- 
can political thought. The period 
of Abolitionism and Transcenden- 
talism, of the Underground Rail- 
road and Brook Farm was swept 
under the rug. 

It is part of that development 
that when one thinks today of the 
word “abolitionist” one associates 
it with “fanatic” or “zealot.” Ac- 
cordingly, such figures as William 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Charles Sumner, and, yes, Thad- 
deus Stevens, have been cruelly 
dealt with. 

These men form a noble part of 
our national heritage, and it is not 
a matter of sectional pride that 
raises the point. The rebels may 
have manufactured the Myth of the 
Old South, but it was the Yankees 
who accepted it. 

The New South wanted the 
moral significance of Abolition to 
be forgotten, but it was the New 
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North that did the forgetting. The 
guilty responsibility for the cen- 
tury of deferral of true emancipa- 
tion of the Negro is heavy enough 
to be shared through all America, 
including those of us of immigrant 
stock who accepted from the 
nineties to the fifties the tainted 
gift of White Supremacy, as a com- 
pensation for our own second-class 
citizenship. 

When John Jay Chapman spoke 
at Coatesville, Pennsylvania, in 
1912, in memory of a particularly 
brutal lynching of a year before, he 
traced its roots to the “wickedness 
of all America and of three hun- 
dred years—the wickedness of the 
slave trade. All of us are tinctured 
by it. No special place, no special 
persons are to blame.” 

The crime of the Southern Re- 
deemers who overthrew the Recon- 
struction governments was shared 
by the Northern conservatives, who 
had tired of the Negro by 1877 and 
left him to his terrible fate. 

The Civil War should be com- 
memorated, but not in a manner 
that drains it of all meaning, in 
military dumb shows, and not in a 
manner which emboldens those 
guilty today of offenses identified 
with the Secession. 

Lincoln’s Second Inaugural ad- 
dress closed with an appeal for 
“malice toward none and charity 
for all,” but it did establish what 
the conflict was about: 

“One eighth of the population 
were colored slaves, not distributed 
generally over the Union but local- 
ized in the Southern part of it. 


These slaves constituted a peculiar 
and powerful interest. All knew 
that this interest was somehow 
the cause of the war. To strength- 
en, perpetuate and extend this in- 
terest was the object for which the 
insurgents would rend the Union 
even by war... . It may seem 
strange that any men should dare 
to ask a just God’s assistance in 
wringing their bread from the 
sweat of other men’s faces, but let 
us judge not, that we be not 
judged.” 

There was courage and devotion 
and tragedy on both sides during 
the Civil War. It does not detract 
from the magnificent heroism of 
the men of the South, nor does it 
deny the sacrifice of its women, to 
insist that the cause that was lost 
was founded on an evil. 

One does not have to deny the 
tragedy of blasted homes and lives 
to say that the Old South depended 
on an iniquitous social system that 
could not be tolerated in America. 
It does not serve America well, in 
the world of 1961, to ignore the 
evil and iniquity of slavery in mark- 
ing the Centennial of the conflict. 

Our country is still torn at home 
and dishonored abroad because of 
the victory snatched from the jaws 
of Reconstruction by the side that 
had lost the War. 

That victory was the establish- 
ment of the prerogative of the 
former slave states to impose seg- 
regation, in place of chattel slavery, 
as the basis of race relations. 
James M. Dabbs, the Southerner 
who heads the Southern Regional 
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Council, has observed that segrega- 
tion, in a way, is worse than slav- 
ery, in that it extends arbitrary 
power over every Negro to every 
white man; before Emancipation a 
white man would at least move 
cautiously with respect to a Negro 
who was not his own property, lest 
he run afoul of the law. 

The persistence of the doctrine 
of White Supremacy a century after 
the War lends a certain unintended 
plausibility to the arguments of the 
increasingly large “neutral” school 
of Civil War historians who propa- 
gate the view that it was a “need- 


less war” and that it “settled 
nothing.” 
Without entering the entire 


range of controversy suggested by 
that approach, one can press the 
view that the War settled at least 
this: that the loose federal union 
against which the slave states re- 
belled became, as a result of the 
War, a cohesive national govern- 
ment. The pressures that created 
such a strong central national 
government gave it the vigor to 
expand from coast to coast and 
ultimately to become a great world 
power. Thus, ironically, the South 
strengthened that against which it 
had risen to fight. 

The time has surely come for an 
end to the cowardly Civil War that 
has been waged by howling mobs 
against little children; by hundreds 
of male students against a single 
co-ed. The desegregation decisions 
of the Supreme Court have a poten- 
tial strength that does not stem 
solely from the Constitutional su- 
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premacy of the Court; they have 
the vitality and force that come 
from being the moral decision of 
the American people as a whole, 
and our central government is not 
merely entitled but obliged to put 
them into effect. 

To celebrate now, as if it were 
simply an occasion in which to take 
pride, the inaugural of Jefferson 
Davis, or to re-enact the battle of 
Bull Run with overtones of incita- 
tion of resistance to federal author- 
ity (“Rally behind the Virgin- 
ians”) is to rebuff and betray the 
really patriotic and loyal com- 
memorators of the Centennial: the 
mothers of the Silent South, work- 
ing to save their schools; the chil- 
dren braving the violence of a 
stone-throwing rabble who wave 
Confederate flags; the businessmen 
who advertise in a New Orleans 
newspaper: “We urge that the 
education of our youth be not in- 
terrupted and that dignity be re- 
stored to our community. We are 
proud that we are citizens of the 
United States of America and we 
recognize allegiance to this union. 
We ask others to join us in these 
sentiments.” 

It remains to be seen, with a 
Massachusetts man in the White 
House, whether the Centennial 
plans will be modified. 

The program that drains the 
War of all its meaning was pre- 
pared by appointees of a President 
born in Kansas—once, ironically, 
bleeding Kansas. 

These men ignored completely 
a forceful declaration of policy of 
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the G.A.R., the Union veterans 
organization that Eisenhower had 
often saluted: “Those who wore 
one uniform and fought under one 
flag, fought for their country and 
were right, while those who wore 
the other uniform and fought under 
the other banner, fought against 
their country and were wrong. No 
sentimentality and no commercial 
efforts to efface these radical differ- 
ences should be encouraged by any 
true patriot.” 
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A similar thought had occurred 
to the Founding Fathers of 1789. 
They had provided in Article III 
of the Constitution that “treason 
against the United States shall con- 
sist . . . in levying war against 
them.” 

When the firing on Fort Sumter 
was re-enacted, in a setting of live 
oaks and magnolias, who was there 
to remind the play-actors, in ever 
so small a voice, that the original 
shot was, after all, treason? 


Moral Slavery 


“The tragedy of the South lies 
just here: segregation has made 
psychic and moral slaves of so many 
of us. We think we are a free people 
but we have lost our freedom to 
question, to learn, to do what our 
conscience tells us is right, to criti- 
cize ourselves. We are torn apart in- 
side by a conflict that never lets up, 
and we wall our minds off into 
segregated compartments. How can 


a man believe simultaneously in 
brotherhood and racial discrimina- 
tion, in human freedom and forced 
segregation? How can he fight Com- 
munist dictatorship and surrender 
himself to the dictatorship of an idea 
like white supremacy? How can he 
do and think these things and fail to 
see the moral inconsistency, the in- 
tellectual absurdity of his position?” 
—Lillian Smith in The Progressive. 
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(Reprinted by permission from The Christian Century) 


“The Negro has waited 100 
years for his proclaimed 
emancipation to become a 
reality. He is no longer in a 
waiting mood. He wants all 
that belongs to him and he 
wants it here and now” 


HIS voice was... soft 


9 and gentle, and yet 
2 there seemed to be 
steel hidden away 


** somewhere in it; it was 
courteous and full of appeal, and 
yet there was something grim and 
frightening in it; every word used 
was full of meaning and seemed to 
carry a deadly earnestness.” Thus 
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Nehru described the spectacular, 
novel protest of Gandhi’s satya- 
graha movement against the re- 
pressive Rowlatt acts in India in 
1919. His tribute to Gandhi is now 
an apt description of the American 
Negro’s protest, through various 
forms of nonviolent action, against 
an oppressive culture dominated by 
whites. 

Until 1919 satyagraha (the use 
of “soul force” and “truth force” 
in nonviolent, noncooperative pro- 
test against oppression) was un- 
known in India. In satyagraha 
Gandhi combined concepts of 
peaceful civil disobedience from 
Thoreau and Tolstoi and added his 
own contribution by applying these 
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concepts successfully to political 
relationships. Gandhi developed 
his ideas and methods in South 
Africa and then brought them to 
India. He introduced a new kind of 
warfare, a warfare which re- 
nounced hostility against human 
beings but which used nonviolent 
weapons against injustice. Twenty- 
eight years later, due partly to the 
coercive power of the Gandhian 
technique of nonviolent resistance, 
British rule ended in India. 


I 


Since satyagraha is the method 
now being used by American Ne- 
groes against racial oppression, we 
must understand this movement for 
what it is. In the first place, it is 
obvious that Negroes in the move- 
ment refuse to retaliate in kind or 
to do violence to human life. It is 
less obvious but equally true that 
they do not use verbal violence or 
yield to hatred. They seek justice 
and rely heavily on a silent appeal 
to the conscience of the oppressor. 
The power of this method when it 
is applied in a society which gives 
even lip service to Christian faith 
should not be underestimated. The 
Negro is fighting, and effectively. 

He is deliberately breaking local 
laws and violating local customs 
which demean his dignity and de- 
prive him of the rights and benefits 
guaranteed by a higher law. He is 
doing so in the hope that such dis- 
obedience will eventually compel 
the white man to grant him justice. 
He is courting unjust imprisonment 
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as a means of laying upon the 
conscience of the nation his legiti- 
mate claim to full citizenship. He 
is reluctantly but voluntarily suffer- 
ing assaults by white ruffians in 
the confidence that justice will be 
returned to him for his suffering. 
His warfare is “soft and gentle,” 
but there is “steel hidden away 
somewhere in it.” It is “courteous 
and full of appeal, and yet... grim 
and frightening.” This is not a 
passive but an active protest which 
rejects violence but is nevertheless 
coercive, which renounces hatred 
and hostility but is nevertheless 
aggressive and compelling. The 
Negro protest is militantly non- 
violent. Satyagraha has come to 
America. 

Such warfare, thus defined and 
limited, is just, regrettably neces- 
sary and potentially successful. 
Most Americans find it “grim and 
frightening.” Obviously it is pain- 
ful and ‘terrifying to southern 
racists who have never met such 
opposition before and do not know 
how to cope with it. What can be 
done to men and women who en- 
dure beatings, welcome imprison- 
ment, and are willing to die, if 
necessary, for a just cause? 

The Negro’s nonviolent action is 
also frightening to the “moderates” 
who have been willing to champion 
the humble Negro—at least ver- 
bally—but who are now con- 
fronted for the first time by the 
novel spectacle of a proud, self- 
confident Negro who knows what 
is his and serves notice that he in- 
tends to take it. 
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The Negro’s nonviolent protest, 
if not frightening, is certainly grim 
business for its leaders. They 
know, or should, that there are two 
perils which always accompany the 
successes of such a movement. 
First, the nouveau proud, having 
won for themselves a legitimate 
self-confidence, must resist the 
temptation to let pride deteriorate 
into vanity and haughtiness. They 
must do so not to cajole the white 
man but to retain that ingredient 
of self-surrender which is indis- 
pensable to the continuing success 
of a nonviolent crusade. 

Second, there is always the dan- 
ger that a nonviolent movement, 
through exasperation over delayed 
successes, will get out of hand and 
become a violent movement, that a 
bloodless revolution will become a 
bloody one. On three occasions 
between 1919 and 1922 Gandhi's 
followers, inadequately disciplined 
in the techniques of satyagraha, re- 
sorted to mob violence, doing harm 
to human life and to their own 
cause. On each occasion Gandhi 
called off his nonviolent crusade, 
over the objections of his closest 
associates, and did personal pen- 
ance through fasting for the vio- 
lence of his people. The same 
peril with even more disastrous 
consequences faces the peaceful re- 
bellion of American Negroes. If 
the ranks of those who resist op- 
pression in nonviolent action are 
infiltrated by Negroes and whites 
who are not disciplined in peaceful 
resistance or if the Negroes desert 
wise leadership and resort to the 
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violence preached by the Black 
Muslims, justice and freedom for 
the Negro in America will suffer a 
profound reversal. 

It is a grim and frightening busi- 
ness for the nation. When the Ne- 
gro has to launch what is nothing 
less than a peaceful revolution in 
order to claim what the laws of the 
country guarantee to all its citizens, 
the shame and the weakness of the 
nation are exposed and its soli- 
darity is threatened. The enemies 
of the United States do not need to 
fabricate scurrilous propaganda in 
order to discredit the intentions of 
the United States in its dealings 
with the colored peoples of the 
world. They need only to report in 
the Congo, in Laos, in Venezuela 
what has actually happened in 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana. The most devastating propa- 
ganda circulated against the United 
States from Moscow and Peking is 
written in the deeds done in the 
deep south and in the racial ghettos 
of northern cities. The naive, 
pompous assertion that it does not 
matter what the rest of the world 
thinks about the United States is 
refuted each day in the news from 
Africa, Asia and Latin America. 

And most of all the Negro’s 
nonviolent revolution should be a 
grim warning to white Christian 
churches. James T. McCain, South 
Carolina field secretary for the 
Congress of Racial Equality, re- 
cently declared that “the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation freed the 
Negro physically; the Supreme 
Court decision freed him men- 
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tally.” He could not add that the 
white Christian churches have 
freed the Negro spiritually. On 
the contrary, by mothering and 
preserving patterns of racial segre- 
gation and by justifying such seg- 
regation on religious grounds white 
Christians have retarded the full 
spiritual development of the Negro 
and of themselves. In his non- 
violent action the Negro is not 
merely sitting in “whites only” 
restaurants and riding in “whites 
only” buses but by these protests is 
stripping the facade from “whites 
only” churches, revealing in such 
churches indifferent consciences, 
flaccid wills and hollow protesta- 
tions of justice and love. 


II 


Toward what does the “deadly 
earnestness” of the Negro’s non- 
violent action move? What are the 
objectives of his warfare? The 
question can be answered in three 
little words. The first word is all. 
The Negro moves now on a wide 
front to acquire all that belongs to 
him as a U. S. citizen. Until now 
he has had to be content with win- 
ning a little here and a little there, 
probing for the soft spots in the 
white man’s resistance. But small 
successes by invigorating the Ne- 
gro’s confidence have moved total 
success into view. He no longer 
struggles for a pittance but for the 
whole gamut of those rights which 
belong to a free people. 

The second word is here. The 
Negro is tired of running, tired of 
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seeking — often vainly — in Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, New York or 
Los Angeles what he is denied in 
Jackson, New Orleans, Mont- 
gomery. He wants all and he wants 
it where he is. More than half of 
the Negro population of the nation 
still live in the southern states. 
Most of these Negroes intend to 
remain in the south, for they now 
see the possibility of achieving 
where they are the rights which are 
theirs. Why uproot their families, 
incur debts, sever ties of friendship, 
leave the land of birth and child- 
hood to get what belongs to them 
where they are? Flight to north 
and west is still a popular alterna- 
tive. But an increasing number of 
southern Negroes are convinced 
that the shortest route to justice for 
the whole of their people is not the 
migration of a privileged few to un- 
certain reception elsewhere but the 
radical restructuring of the racial 
laws and customs of the south. So 
the militantly nonviolent Negro, 
north and south, is saying, “We 
want all that belongs to us and we 
want it here.” 

The third word is now. The 
law’s delay has compelled the Ne- 
gro to move in nonviolent action 
beyond the tedious and restrictive 
processes of southern courts. He 
knows that the southern segrega- 
tionists can retreat from court to 
court, from county to county, in a 
delaying technique which post- 
pones for decades the granting of 
full citizenship to the Negro. For 
example, seven years after the Su- 
preme Court decision declaring 
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i- segregated public schools uncon-  cipation to become a reality. He is 

or stitutional only 6 per cent of the no longer in a waiting mood. He 

in Negro children attend desegregated wants all that belongs to him and 

t- schools in an area encompassing he wants it here and now. 

ts 17 southern and border states and A revolution is under way in this 

of the District of Columbia. Four of country. Beginning in the south, it 

yn these states defy the Supreme may spread wherever injustice 

S. Court decision altogether and five reigns. 

to make only a token compliance. How long it will last and wheth- 

Ww Gradualism is a science in which _ er it will be peaceful depends on 

1g southern legislators and southern the dedication and discipline of 

re courts are extraordinarily profi- Negroes, on the willingness of the 

S, cient. Therefore the Negro through white south to surrender repressive 

P, sit-ins and freedom rides leapfrogs customs and nullify oppressive 

d- local laws and prejudiced local laws, on the capacity of the Ameri- 

m courts on his way toward civil can people to recognize in time 

th rights which national laws have how urgent it is that all Americans 

a- assured him. The Negro has waited _ be permitted to rise to the full dig- 

of 100 years for his proclaimed eman- __ nity of liberty and equality. 
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The A Non-Fairy Tale 

Ne- Once upon a time a tiny Negro girl lived in the deep South. Every 

ion time she left her home she had to sit in the back of the bus, the back 

ive of the street-car, the back of the movie theater, the back of the church, 

He the back of this and the back of that. 

ga- But while she was still a little girl, her family moved to the far North. 
And one day her mother took her to the most wonderful fairyland her 

to eyes had ever seen. It was a beautiful amusement park, with swings 

na and slides and tunnels and boats and roller-coasters and, best of all, a 

ost- merry-go-round. The little child was simply entranced and fascinated 

, of by the merry-go-round. 

Ror But she was afraid. And puzzled too. Finally, as the music stopped, 
and the merry-go-round slowed down, the girl turned to her mother and 

Su- cried: “Oh, mother, tell me please, where is the back of the merry-go- 

ring round?”—Oregon Churchman. 
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“THE PARTY'S OVER AT 
BORDER STATE SCHOOLS” 


The non-Northern colleges that sought out Negro 
basketball stars may have created a monster situation 
more damaging to good race relations in the long run 


By LARRY WHITESIDE 


Sports Writer, Kansas City Kansan 


SK the average coach at a 
non-Northern major college 
or university and _ he'll 

usually tell you quite bluntly: 
“Give me some good Negro ball 
players and I'll give you a winning 
team.” 

Conceited as it may sound, there 
is a lot of truth in that statement, 
if you base your judgment on the 
heavy recruiting that major schools 
all over the country are doing in 
the Negro ranks these days. 

Truth, however, is a_ precise 
word discovered only after ex- 
amining all the facts. And more 
and more coaches are learning, we 
Tegret to report, that the mere 
presence of Negroes on a major 
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college team is not the only in- 
gredient of a winning combination. 

Major colleges were once very 
cautious when they recruited a 
Negro athlete. They stuck with the 
super stars and, because of that, 
a host of great athletes became 
legends in their own lifetimes. 

Start a list of legendary Negro 
athletes and you could go on and 
on. Duke Slater, Jesse Owens, 
Ralph Metcalfe, Jackie Robinson, 
Marion Motley, Buddy Young, 
Wilt Chamberlain, Oscar Robert- 
son, etc.; the list could grow at 
every thought. 

These men proved to the world 
that the Negro athlete could hold 
his own with anyone. Often theirs 
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was a lonely and thankless fight 
but they made their point. 

Now, almost every major col- 
lege, except those of the deep 
South, aims its recruiting program 
at promising young Negro ath- 
letes with hopes of that all-im- 
portant winning team. But, like 
Dr. Frankenstein, these colleges 
may have in the making a monster 
situation which can run out of con- 
trol unless some serious thinking is 
done—and soon. 

Recruiting the super-star was no 
problem. He was usually the only 
Negro on the team and was treated 
more or less royally. He was the 
Negro star on a team of white 
players. Few gave it more thought 
than that. 

But today, the party’s over for 
the super-star and the time has 
come for non-Northern schools 
and Northern schools, too, to 
realize that problems _ resulting 
from the presence of a large num- 
ber of Negroes on a team are crop- 
ping up and must be solved now. 

Generally speaking, the problem 
reminds one of the old riddle 
wherein a man looks at 12 iden- 
tical chickens and is told to pick 
six good ones and a half dozen of 
the other kind. Similarly, coaches 
are faced with the problem of 
choosing between one or many Ne- 
gro athletes. It poses the question 
for him of how many players are 
too many and how few are not 
enough. 

Public opinion being what it is, 
he has to be extra careful less he 
be branded a “pioneer” for having 


too many and “prejudiced” for 
having too few. 

In many areas of the country, 
the problem is small. Iowa, for 
instance, had nine Negro starters 
at one time on its football team 
last season and was quite success- 
ful. Eastern schools have been 
dotted with Negro talent for years 
and most of the top track schools 
can band together a crack all- 
Negro relay unit. 

These, however, are generally 
Northern or Western schools 
where little trouble is expected 
anyway. The non-Northern, but 
not particularly Southern, school is 
the new proving ground and is 
where the greatest work must be 
done. 

Kansas, a border state lying be- 
tween the liberal north and the 
traditional South, provided an ex- 
cellent example of some of the 
problems that can develop. 

It is a non-Northern school in 
a state rich in the history of pio- 
neering for civil rights. The first 
Negro basketball player in the 
the Big Eight conference, La- 
Vannes Squires, was a Kansan and 
it produced what many people still 
claim was the biggest of the super 
basketball stars, Wilt Chamber- 
lain. 

Last season, the Jayhawks 
fielded a team with seven Negroes 
on it. It was a far cry from the 
days when Wilt (The Stilt) hit the 
scene. 

Wilt came to Kansas like a 
meteor that glared brightly, almost 
blinding the people of that farm 
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state with his skill, and then sud- 
denly sputtering so quickly as to 
leave them breathless. 

He was a super-star in the purest 
sense of the word and probably 
had more influence than any other 
player on the thinking of the peo- 
ple of the Southwest about accept- 
ing Negro athletes. 

While “The Dipper” was there, 
the conference was stormy and ex- 
citing. He was a huge, seven-foot 
Negro who loomed as a tower of 
strength on any floor he appeared. 

Racially, he was abused, mis- 
used, misunderstood, loved and 
hated throughout his abbreviated 
career. But he held his ground 
for three years and took whatever 
he had to until the lure of big 
money and professional ball lured 
him away from Kansas in 1957, 
the start of his senior year. 

Few big Northern athletes had 
gone to non-Northern major uni- 
versities up to that time. After 
Chamberlain, there would be many 
to follow. Up until then, the Big 
Eight picked its Negro stars from 
the near Midwest and the South. 
This all changed after Chamber- 
lain left, and Negroes on confer- 
ence as well as other Southwestern 
teams are becoming commonplace. 

But, ironically, Kansas, the 
school that started it all, wound up 
last season having the most trouble. 
KU had seven Negroes on its bas- 
ketball team, including Wayne 
Hightower, a much sought after 
prep All-American who as a Junior 
was rated by many as the out- 
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standing all-around player in the 
Big Eight. 

Al Correll and Ralph Heyward, 
two former prep All-Americans 
from Philadelphia, were on the 
roster, as was Bill Bridges, an 
All-Big Eight center, and work- 
horse of the team. Two sopho- 
mores, Nolen Ellison and Jim 
Dumas, gave Kansas two local 
all-state standouts, and Butch 
Ellison, brother of Nolen, was one 
of Kansas’ outstanding junior col- 
lege players before enrolling at KU. 
Here were seven stars from such 
varied states as Kansas, New Mex- 
ico and Pennsylvania. 

Of the white players, only two, 
De Ketchum and Jerry Gardner, 
appeared capable of matching the 
talents of these Negro athletes. The 
nine of them gave Kansas what 
most observers called the best tal- 
ent in the league. 

Everything in fact seemed right 
for a great year. The coaches 
thought so, even the players agreed 
that Kansas would be tough to 
beat. But these rich hopes never 
materialized, and the bubble began 
to burst even before the season 
started. Kansas lost the pre-season 
Christmas tournament after being 
a heavy favorite. 

After that, people began to have 
doubts and made no secret in ex- 
pressing them. They started asking 
embarrassing—but then timely— 
questions. Were there too many 
Negroes on the team? Was there 
dissension among white and Negro 
players? Did the coach play favor- 
ites? What’s wrong with Kansas? 
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At midseason, when Heyward was 
lost because of scholastic difficul- 
ties, the very serious and academic 
question finally popped up—Was 
Kansas sacrificing its standards 
with these Negro players to build 
a winning team? 

As the team’s fortunes grew 
worse, the abuse heightened. The 
school nickname soon changed 
from Jayhawks to “Blackhawks”. 
The racial taunts, heretofore un- 
noticed, picked up with such in- 
tensity until it provided the spark 
needed to start the yearly brawl at 
the Kansas-Missouri game in Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

KU-MU fights have been going 
on long before either school had 
Negroes, but to a nation-wide TV 
audience not familiar with the situ- 
ation, a racial fracas was what it 
looked like. 

The only persons who could ac- 
curately answer those questions 
were coach Dick Harp and the 
players. Their views often differed. 

Harp, considered one of the Big 
Eight’s warmest coaches, took 
issue with those who criticized him. 
“We knew we had seven Negro 
players but we didn’t think it would 
cause any problem. We tried to 
get the best ball players available 
but had no intentions of sacrificing 
the standards of the University to 
build a winning team. 

“People talked about dissension 
on our team but if there was, I 
surely didn’t see it. Our kids, I 
think, realized who should be play- 
ing, and if there was any resent- 
ment, it was no more than you 
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would normally have from any 
player who in his opinion thought 
he should be in the lineup more. 
During the season, in fact, no one 
even approached me or questioned 
me on the subject, though I’m sure 
there was some dissatisfaction.” 

For the player’s angle, one 
would naturally turn to Hightower, 
the team’s super-star. A graduate 
of Philadelphia’s Overbrook high 
school, the same school that pro- 
duced Chamberlain, he was a hand- 
picked replica of Wilt and was 
expected to bring Kansas the one 
thing the “Dipper” had failed to 
do, a national title. 

There were many similiarities 
about the two men. Both came to 
Kansas with big reputations to live 
up to. Both took command of any 
floor they were on and tried to be 
the center of attention. Both were 
crowd pleasers and high scorers. 
Both were aloof from the rest of 
the student body a great deal of the 
time. Both caught hell in every 
game home or away. 

The similarity has to end there 
for, unlike Wilt, Hightower had a 
temper and proved moody on and 
off the court. He developed from 
a mild freshman to the stormy 
character of his junior year and 
quit at the end of the 1961 school 
year. 

Hightower never caught the 
fan’s favor as did Chamberlain, 
especially after he privately and 
publicly avowed his dislike of the 
state. With him as leader, Kansas 
fans complained that they couldn't 
identify themselves with the team. 
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A rebel by nature, Hightower dis- 
played what most people called a 
lack of humility on and off the 
court, and this often caused him 
more grief. They preferred Bridges, 
the New Mexico-born center, who 
kept his mouth shut and hustled 
all game. 

But as the super-star, Hightower 
best could speak of the problems 
faced for he knew them well, per- 
haps better than the whole group 
combined. 

“None of us expected to see so 
many Negroes on the team,” 
Wayne stated, and though we liked 
playing together, it put a lot of 
pressure on us all the time. We 
had to win because, if we lost, 
people wouldn’t say Kansas got 
beat, they would say the Negroes 
lost again. Right away they started 
looking for excuses and reasons 
for the losses other than that we 
simply got beat. I personally didn’t 
mind playing with a lot of Negroes, 
but it left us all open to much 
abuse, especially the racial insults. 
We traveled in the Southwest 
where people had never seen so 
many Negroes on a team. We had 
trouble almost everywhere we 
played. 

“At Missouri in that final game, 
they spat on us and called us names 
so much that we had to fight. I 
couldn’t understand those kind of 
people. To me they were like 
animals.” 

Thus a sad fact evolved. This 
non-Northern area apparently ob- 
jected to a Negro-dominated team 
representing them. The people 
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would never admit it but perhaps 
the shock was too great for many 
of the people who migrated here 
from Southern states. 

Cold cash facts indicate that this 
“experiment” cost Kansas. Home 
attendance fell off 28,000 from the 
1960 season. That year, Kansas 
drew an estimated 100,000 cage 
fans into Allen Fieldhouse. In 
1961 with the “Blackhawks” as the 
chief drawing card, it drew only 
72,236 in 10 games. 

By comparison, Chamberlain, as 
the lone super star, had over 147,- 
000 fans flock to see him play in 
1957. For a school with the sec- 
ond largest seating capacity in the 
nation (17,000), this dropoff was 
a bitter pill to swallow. 

The side effects were almost 
lethal for a state university. White 
athletes freely passed around the 
suggestion that Kansas preps en- 
roll at rival K-State because KU 
preferred Northern Negro talent 
and that, unless they were All- 
American, they would get no 
chance to play. 

When Hightower quit, it had a 
negative effect on several promis- 
ing Negro prospects who declined 
scholarships, figuring that if High- 
tower couldn’t make it, the school 
must be too tough. 

Now because of Hightower’s de- 
parture, a poor freshman crop, two 
dropouts and graduation, Kansas 
is at a point where it could finish 
in the conference cellar for the first 
time in its long history. 

Kansas learned much from its 
experience with Chamberlain and 
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the “Blackhawks” for it saw, first- 
hand, some of the problems a non- 
Northern school can run into, es- 
pecially if its schedule takes it into 
a Southern-thinking area. 

It learned the meaning of the 
word “trouble” as the Negro ath- 
lete has used it for years and how 
it goes further than the name- 
calling. 

Kansas learned the traditional 
meaning of “trouble” which saw 
its team split on road trips, with 
Negro players staying at private 
homes or nearby Negro colleges. 
They saw their Negro players re- 
buffed at restaurants, theaters, 
stores and public transportation. 
To combat this, coaches joined 
Northern schools in insisting that 
their players eat and live together 
even if it meant giving up the plush 
hotel for a college dormitory. 

But more than anything else, 
Kansas coaches became acquainted 
with the pattern of Negro life and 
learned of a kind of “trouble” 
which they couldn’t stop but must 
have some control of. 

In reflecting the Kansas situation 
of last season, perhaps this blowup 
was the thing needed to bring to 
light something every Negro ath- 
lete should realize, especially those 
planning to attend the non-North- 
ern major college or university. 

If present recruiting trends con- 
tinue, the day of the Negro super- 
star is over. True, there will be 
Negro All-Americans and stars in 
every sport, but few can hope to 
attain the same status of the super- 
star of old. 
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The “first Negro” novelty is 
wearing off in most areas of the 
country, and the sooner Negroes 
realize this, the better. Like North- 
ern areas, they’re becoming just 
another good ball player and 
should expect to be treated as 
such. 

Chamberlain was a super-star 
by himself, supreme on the floor 
with things pretty much the way 
he wanted it. Hightower was a 
super-star to the writers and the 
other coaches. To the school and 
its fans he was just the best of a 
good group of Negro players, and 
that appears to be the fate of any 
one of several Negroes on a team. 
All-American rating or not. 

For the Northern-born Negro 
today who plays at a non-Northern 
school, he must prepare himself 
for what is surely to come. The 
name-calling, and other racial 
taunts, often done on purpose with 
the full knowledge that the Negro 
player will explode, will continue 
as long as people find there is a 
need for them. 

Harold Hunter, head coach of 
the all-Negro Tennessee State Uni- 
versity which ended the 1961 sea- 
son as the nation’s No. 1 ranked 
small college team (UPI poll), is 
a realist along these lines. His 
schedule last season included only 
four all-Negro schools. 

Hunter advocated stronger dis- 
cipline for Negro players on white 
teams as a possible solution. “You 
take a boy from a big city where 
he has been a star and right away 
he wants to have his own way in- 
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stead of doing what he is told. 

“Coaches nowadays have a way 
of taking too much off the city boy 
instead of treating him, like any 
other player. The thing that im- 
pressed me about Oscar Robertson 
at Cincinnati was that, despite the 
fact that they gave him almost 
everything we wanted, he still re- 
mained a team ball player and fol- 
lowed his coach’s advice. That’s 
what made him a great college 
player.” 

Kansas coach Harp, along these 
same lines, was firm in what he 
believed should be the Negro ath- 
lete’s goal. “At Kansas, we pride 
ourselves on building leadership 
and this, I think, should be the 
goal of every Negro athlete going 
to college. Everyone, I feel, rec- 
ognizes the ability of our Negro 
athletes. Our purpose as a Univer- 
sity is not to build better athletes 
but better young men who will lead 
our country and in their particular 
case, their people. A boy should 


come to college to develop leader- 
ship and not just to play basketball 
or some other sport. If he doesn’t, 
I think he’s missing the entire pur- 
pose of his education.” 

To the young Negro athlete, we 
can only offer this advice: Pick 
your schools, northern or other- 
wise, with care and with the reali- 
zation that “all that glitters is not 
gold.” 

Non-Northern schools for the 
Negro today are for the most part 
excellent. Kansas University, the 
model of most of this article, is an 
excellent non-Northern school with 
a fine reputation. 

All non-Northern schools, how- 
ever, have some problems which 
in the coming years will cease to 
exist but for now must be at least 
realized by the prospective athlete. 

One should always remember 
that at most non-Northern schools, 
some Negro has already paved the 
way and a close check will prob- 
ably reveal little ill effects. 
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Fire Power 
First Buzzard: “That was a new two-engine jet that went by. Don’t 


you wish you could fly that fast?” 


Second Buzzard: “Listen, if I had two tails and they were both on fire 


you wouldn’t even see me.” 
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To have his love, she was willing 

to fly in the face of the uncaring 

world and to fight the cruel rules 

that were designed to keep them 
forever apart 


A Short Story 
A SPECIAL 


KIND OF 
COURAGE 


BY ALICE REID 


ELG™*"<O22HE put on a rosy lip- 


¢ S ? stick with a tender 


hand, heeding the mir- 
not wanting too 

much. Her gray-green 
eyes stared steadfastly back at her 
as she combed out her dark cloud 
of hair and arranged it decorously 
behind her shell-pink ears and se- 
cured the tiny pearl earrings. Her 
dress, a pale blue cotton with a full 
skirt and a puritan collar, lay on the 
bed, waiting. She slipped it on over 
her neat head carefully, and but- 
toned the little white buttons that 
marched sturdily up the bodice. To 
look as neat and gentle as possible! 
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To meet his parents and his sisters 
and his brothers! 

She was a birch-slim, tall girl, 
and the chocolate colored hair 
‘belled gloriously about her tender 
throat. He was even taller than she; 
she could wear her new patent 
heels. 

Fright made her hands wet, and 
beaded her upper lip. 

Shall they like me? She won- 
dered for the millionth time. Please 
let them want me! 

(He and she sat near each other 
in Psychology II, and a mutual col- 
lege friend had introduced them. 
From then on, they had needed no 
one, listened to no one.) 
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“f only need you,” he had told 
her. “Do you want me enough?” 

She had pushed back her dark 
hair and looked up into his clear 
dark eyes, her own eyes wide with 
the emotion she felt. “Yes,” she 
had said to him simply. “I need 
you very much.” 

“It won’t be easy,” he had said, 
but she had merely touched his 
mouth with her fingers, letting her 
steady eyes say it all for her. It was 
like that with them; they regarded 
one another with tenderness. 

She sat now like a little girl, 
primly, careful of her dress, on the 
“Mourner’s Bench” that squatted 
on the front porch of her college 
boarding house, and waited for him 
to come. 

As he handed her into the bat- 
tered, waxed and polished little 
coupe, she noted with elation how 
handsome he looked in his gray 
flannel suit. He had his hair clipped 
painfully short, and he wore a blu- 
ish colored necktie. And he was 
nervous, she could tell, for his 
manner was taut and he spoke her 
small name brusquely. But he had 
smiled at her, and her heart began 
to glow. 

The Sunday afternoon streets 
had that lonely, subdued Sunday 
look. They passed a few humans 
watering lawns or aimlessly walk- 
ing. She watched the empty streets 
with interest, wondering where all 
the people went on the long Sun- 
day afternoons. 

She could not look at him. They 
were letting the world in today, 
and at this time when they should 
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have been so close, seeking solace 
and strength each from the other, 
she could not even look at him. 

(Her brother had told her blunt- 
ly, “For you it is a combination of 
new freedom and suddenly being 
exposed to all these liberal college 
groups. You'll get your balance 
back. Most of us do. Go ahead. 
Get it out of your system, but don’t 
jump to conclusions too fast, and 
don’t you let yourself do anything 
you can’t file away and forget.” He 
had been very amused and under- 
standing and tolerant about it. 
“After all,” he had added for em- 
phasis, “I went through it myself. 
You'll actually learn from it if you 
keep your values intact.” ) 

He had made her quite angry, as 
Juliet must have felt when her fam- 
ily disparaged her Romeo. She had 
lifted her chin and felt ready to 
fight hurricanes. She had wanted 
to fly into the world’s prosy face 
and smack it with her little fist . . . 

The streets began to change. 
There were stores and cafes and 
taverns. The traffic was heavier. 
He turned down a side street. The 
houses were all tall, and ancient 
gingerbread decorated the dingy 
gables. There were people sitting 
in the fading sunlight, and the shrill 
screams of playing children. He led 
her up a neat walk, up many 
wooden steps to stand before a 
wide old door with stained glass 
windows. He opened it, and she 
passed through. 

She smelled food. Hot, heavy 
food cooking hard. There were 
people here, also, in this old-fash- 
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ioned parlor; their dark, wary, wise 
eyes chilled her as she went at his 
side from one to the other, smiling, 
unsure and diffident. 

He put her into a big chair, and 
the scene blurred into kaleido- 
scopic confusion. A sister (which 
one?) sat beside her talking about 
college. His mother brought her a 
slice of delicious chocolate cake 
and a cup of steamy, lemony tea. 
The mother’s eyes were as cold as 
bits of unburned anthracite, though 
her mouth was sweetly parted in a 
smile. The brothers devoured her 
with quick glances, and shoved 
each other a little for her benefit. 

He came to sit alongside her 
after a bit, but his nearness did not 
help. 

She thought of her mother’s cool 
house, of quiet, uncluttered rooms, 
of warmth, of belonging accep- 
tance, of smiling eyes, of back- 
grounds and childhoods. She re- 
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Snobs! 


The sign on a small public building in Lower Merion, near Philadel- 
phia, now reads “Dog Detention Kennel” instead of “Dog Pound.”— 


New Yorker. 
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membered the loving arguments 
that had bored her so terribly. 

But it was a giant step, and sup- 
pose she was too immature, and 
yet she was in love with him, she 
was. Wasn’t she? 

They did not stay long. He 
pleaded a party that they were to 
attend, and she promised to come 
back soon, and when they stood 
outside at last, she was amazed to 
see that it was night. 

In the battered, waxed and pol- 
ished coupe she put a hand gently 
(so gently!) over his clenched fist 
that clasped the steering wheel, 
and when she looked at him, she 
had her answer. 

“We don’t have the courage,” 
she thought sadly. “It takes a spe- 
cial kind of courage.” 

And the compassionate way that 
he suddenly took her white hand 
into his brown one told her all that 
she needed to know. 
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Regarded as one of the greatest 
comedians of all time, the late 
Bert Williams—in the tradition 
of the classic clown—made others 
laugh while his own heart was 
breaking 


Bert 
Williams 


THE 
MODERN 


PAGLIACCIO 


BY WALTER MONFRIED 


(Reprinted by permission from The 
Milwaukee Journal) 


HE contribution of Negroes to 
American theater and music 
has been enormous. The num- 
ber of their gifted actors, singers, 
dancers, bandsmen and entertain- 
ers runs into the hundreds. Until 
recently, however, they have not 
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been prominent in the field of 
comedy. 

But now a group of bright 
younger men, headed by Dick 
Gregory of St. Louis, is showing 
marked ability in that field, too. 
Gregory, a monologist of clever wit 
and shrewd observation, is being 
called “the finest Negro comedian 
since Bert Williams.” 

To couple the name of Gregory 
with that of Bert Williams is the 
highest of compliments. Williams, 
nearly 40 years after his death, is 
ranked among the finest of come- 
dians, of any color. 

“The funniest man I ever saw,” 
the late W. C. Fields said of Wil- 
liams, and he added: “The saddest 
man I ever knew.” 

Edward B. Marks, a long time 
song publisher and sage of show 
business, asserted that “no come- 
dian ever surpassed Bert. In facial 
expression and pantomime he 
equaled the greatest of clowns. 
Chaplin at his best could hold an 
audience no better. In his slow, 
mournful delivery of a song Bert 
was a raconteur without parallel. 
Each song was a mood or an anec- 
dote and you never missed a nu- 
ance of feeling.” 


Master Of The ‘Single’ 

Williams, tall and handsome, 
was three-sixteenths Negro and 
his skin was so light in color that 
he blackened it for the stage. A 
man of wide reading and cultivated 
voice, he had to speak in the tradi- 
tional southern drawl expected of a 
Negro entertainer. 
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As Douglas Gilbert, the histo- 
rian of vaudeville, points out, the 
printed description hardly provides 
a faint idea of the Williams mastery 
as a “single’—the marvelous face 
work, the expressions of wonder 
and disdain, the vocal drollery, the 
unexpected rises and falls of inflec- 
tion. 

“Where I’m living now is a nice 
place, but you have to go along a 
road between two graveyards to get 
to it,” one of his favorite monologs 
went. 

“One night last week I was com- 
ing home kind of late, and I got 
about halfway home when I hap- 
pened to look over my shoulder 
and saw a ghost following me. I 
started to run. I run till I was ’most 
ready to drop. And then I looked 
around. But I didn’t see no ghost, 
so I sat down on the curbstone to 
rest. 

“Then out of the corner of my 
eye I could see something white, 
and when I turned square around, 
there was that ghost sitting along 
side of me. The ghost says: “That 
was a fine run we had. It was the 
best running I ever saw.’ And I 
says: ‘Yes. And as soon as I get 
my breath you’re going to see some 
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more. 


Poker Hand Classic 

Williams was equally admired 
for the way he could put over 
songs, including You’ve Got The 
Right Church But The Wrong Pew, 
My Castle On The Nile, Not For 
Me, The Jonah Man, All Goin’ 
Out And Nothin’ Comin’ In, 
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Why Don’t You Get a Lady of 
Your Own, and above all the 
humorous-pathetic Nobody, de- 
livered deliberately, with eloquent 
pauses: 

“T ain’t never done nothing to— 
nobody; I—ain’t never got nothin’ 
from nobody—no time; and—until 
I get somethin’ from somebody, 
sometime, I don’t—intend to do 
nothin’ for nobody—no time.” 

His fans never wearied of his 
silent miming of a poker game. 
Alone, amid a darkened stage, he 
stood in a spotlight glare, only his 
head, shoulders and hands visible. 

Holding the cards close to his 
face, he looked eagerly at the draw, 
studied the hand intently, placed 
his bet eagerly, looked ever so sus- 
piciously at his fellow sportsmen, 
exulted at the call—and relapsed 
into the loser’s profound disgust. 
It was rated a classic of vaudeville’s 
happiest era. 

Among Williams’ closest friends 
were Ring Lardner, the gloomy 
humorist, and Ashton Stevens, the 
Chicago stage reviewer. Lardner 
and Williams were, by nature, pro- 
digiously untalkative. When the 
former visited the other’s dressing 
room, they would sit by the hour, 
making a deaf mute seem garrulous 
by contrast. 

Stevens could incite the enter- 
tainer to a few more words. In his 
last interview with Williams, he 
wrote, he was offered a drink (this 
during prohibition) and the talk 
got around to drinking spots. 

“The saloon was the only club 
in which a man of my color could 
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meet a man of your color, Brother 
Stevens,” Williams related. “And I 
like my friends, like to be with 
them. I'd pop my head in a saloon 
door and not seeing anybody | 
knew, I'd say in my best London 
accent, ‘Sorry, I thought Mr. 
Stevens was here.’ 

“TI always said I was waiting for 
somebody, even when I was only 
waiting for anybody—anybody 
who’d breeze in and say ‘Hello 
Bert! What you doing here?’ Funny 
what a man’ll do for human com- 


panionship.” 

The interviewer asked Williams 
about his forthcoming role. 

“I'm a hotel porter, an awful 
liar, but a character,” was the an- 
swer. “I sing one number with an 
outcast dog. A lady has given me 
$1 to take the dog out and feed 
him. Her husband has given me 
$5 to take the dog out and drown 
him. There’s some problem in thai 
song—I’m working it out slow, 
way I do everything. 

“T ought to be able to under 
stand how that old black porter 
feels. Yes,” and he added in his 
mellow, melancholy bass, “and | 
ought to be able to understand how 
the dog feels, too.” 

Born In West Indies 

Egbert Austin (Bert) Williams 
was born on the British Wes 
Indies island of Antigua in 1876. 
His father’s father was a native d 
Denmark, the Danish consul it 
Antigua and the owner of a planta 
tion on which Bert grew up. Hi 
mother was three-fourths Spanish 
and one-fourth Negro. 
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His father, in ill health, moved 
with his family to Riverside, Calif. 
Williams went to school there and 
wanted to attend Stanford univer- 
sity, but lacked funds. He read 
good books all his life, however— 
Schopenhauer, Mark Twain, Goe- 
the and many others. 

In boyhood, Williams showed 
himself a “natural” at song and 
mimicry. He could imitate the 
movements and speech of anyone. 
Instead of going to the university 
he picked up an old banjo and be- 
came a minstrel in West Coast 
theaters and honky-tonks. 

He teamed up with another tal- 
ented Negro entertainer, George 
Walker, and the act—which they 
worked up—ranked among the 
finest in vaudeville’s heyday. They 
branched out into “legitimate” 
with a musical revue called “In 
Dahomey” which had a huge suc- 
cess in America and was taken to 
England, where it ran for a year. 

King Edward VII was a Wil- 
liams fan and in 1904 decreed a 
command performance—the high- 
est honor any foreign actor could 
attain in England. The king liked 
to chat with the American off stage. 

Later Williams shows, in which 
many Negroes participated, were 
“Abyssinia” and “In Bandana 
Land.” 

In their matchless dialogs Wil- 
liams played the slow witted, 
drawling fall guy to Walker’s so- 
phisticated sharpie. A_ typical 
routine: 

Walker: I could do this alone 
but I’m letting you in on it because 
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you're a friend of mine. First of 
all, go into the bank and fill this 
satchel with money. 

Williams: Whose money? 

Walker: That ain’t the point. 
We don’t know who put the money 
there. We don’t know how they 
got it and they won’t know how 
we got it. All you have to do is fill 
the satchel. 

Williams: And what do I do 
with this satchel? 

Walker: Just bring it to me at a 
place where I tell you. 

Williams: When they come to 
count the cash in the bank and find 
it short, what then? 

Walker: By that time we’ll be 
far, far away—where the birds are 
singing sweetly and the flowers are 
in bloom. 

Williams (after long, sober re- 
flection): And if they catch us, 
they'll put us so far, far away we 
never will hear no birds singin’ 
singin’. And everybody knows you 
can’t smell no flowers through a 
stone wall. 

The handsome, sociable Walker, 
who couldn’t resist high life and 
swift women, was mortally stricken 
with paresis around 1910 and Wil- 
liams had to go on alone. Florenz 
Ziegfeld, creator of the perennial 
“Follies” revues, admitted that he 
had no taste for comedy but he 
recognized the appeal of Williams 
and starred him in several of his 
shows from 1910 on. 

At first other “Follies” perform- 
ers threatened to strike if they had 
to appear with him and Williams’ 
part of the show was cut to his old- 
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time vaudeville “single” routine. 
But the friendliness and artistry of 
the newcomer won them over and 
he was accepted as a full fledged 
colleague—and by audiences, too. 

One evening, as Williams was 
going to his dressing room, he over- 
heard one actor say to another: 
“You have to say this for Bert Wil- 
liams—he knows his place.” 

“That’s right,” Williams inter- 
rupted genially. “It’s that room 
with the star on the door.” 

For nearly a decade Williams 
adorned the “Follies,” with vaude- 
ville excursions during off seasons, 
and then went into the famous 
New York Winter Garden revues. 
The Shubert brothers, Broadway’s 
most powerful showmen, created a 
musical comedy, “Under the Bam- 
boo Tree,” especially for Williams’ 
talents in the early 1920’s—he was 
the only colored member. On tour 
with it he became ill of pneumonia 


and returned to his New York 
home, where he died at 46. 

Of the many theater critics who 
exalted Williams, Heywood Broun 
was especially perceptive. He con- 
ceded that Eddie Cantor and Al 
Jolson supplied excitement, vitality 
and efficiency “but the old Bert 
Williams gave you more quiet and 
consolation. 

“He found prosperity and suc- 
cess in the theater but his high tal- 
ents were largely wasted. Every 
round of laughter bound him more 
securely to his estate as merry- 
maker.” 

Booker T. Washington, the fa- 
mous Negro educator and reform- 
er, did not share this view. “Bert 
Williams has done more for the 
race than I have,” he declared. 
“He has smiled his way into peo- 
ple’s hearts. I have been obliged 
to fight my way.” 


The “Ugly American” Back Home 
“Hugh G. Grant, a former State Department officer in Albania and 
Thailand, called at New Orleans for better organization and coopera- 
tion among segregationist groups to meet the ‘grand assault’ of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, which he 
said was spearheading a racial revolution.” —from the Arkansas Gazette. 
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Representatives of some of the 

nation’s big corporations are be- 

ginning to recruit Negro college 

graduates for jobs which may lead 

to positions on the management 
level 


MANAGEMENT CRACKS 
THE DOOR FOR 


NEGRO YOUTH 


(Reprinted by permission from NEWS FRONT, Management’s News Magazine, 
June 1961 issue) 


r INDUSTRY, to meet its 
U.S waver growing needs for 
management, profes- 
sion and technical personnel, has 
begun to turn to a previously al- 
most untapped source, the 40,000- 
plus young Negroes who are now 
graduating each year from college 
and professional schools. 


Corporate recruiters, long famil- 
iar sights on the campuses of the 
nation’s universities and colleges, 
now are becoming frequent visitors 
to the all-Negro institutions. 
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The best known of these, How- 
ard University in Washington, 
D. C., is regularly visited by repre- 
sentatives of some 40 leading com- 
panies, and most of the 80-some 
Negro colleges and universities 
now are on corporate calling lists. 

Major companies already carry- 
ing out Negro campus recruiting 
include Bell Telephone Labs., 
Boeing, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, General Electric, IBM, 
North American Aviation, Union 
Carbide Corp. and Western Elec- 
tric. 
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Typical of companies which 
have opened higher level employ- 
ment to Negroes is the Burroughs 
Corp., where, according to indus- 
trial relations vice president Frank 
G. Armstrong, Negroes now serve 
as sales and service men, computer 
statisticians, engineering drafts- 
men, electrical and mechanical 
engineering designers, field site 
technicians, electronic technicians, 
mathematicians and __ technical 
editors. 

Armstrong, testifying at a De- 
troit hearing of the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, declared that 
“I am happy and not a little proud 
to say that our corporate policy of 
employment and promotion on a 
non-discriminatory merit basis has 
been highly successful.” 

But he added that there had 
been a “noticeable lack” of Negro 
applicants trained to take up 
skilled, technical and professional 
positions. 

This lack, however, is being rap- 
idly overcome. Negro college en- 
rollment multiplied almost eight 
times between 1930 and 1959, 
while all enrollment increased only 
a little more than three times, and 
doubled from 1950 to 1959, while 
all enrollment increased only 56%. 

A company which fails to hire 
Negroes for jobs for which they are 
qualified is “short-changing itself,” 
according to Joseph J. Morrow, 
vice president, personnel relations, 
of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., which em- 
ploys Negroes in high level engi- 
neering, administrative and sales. 
He says: 
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“Negroes consider themselves 
permanently on trial no matter how 
long they are with a company. 

“The end result is often dis- 
tinctly superior in both quality and 
quantity. From a purely selfish 
standpoint, an employer who might 
be reluctant to hire Negroes can 
assure himself that they are good 
workers, a good investment. 

“We wouldn’t trade our Negro 
employes for anything.” 

Paralleling — and backstopping 
—the opening up of higher level 
Negro employment by business and 
industry itself is the Federal gov- 
ernment’s campaign, spearheaded 
by the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunities, 
to end all discrimination in 
industry. 

The committee, headed by Vice 
President Lyndon Johnson and 
Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg, 
is empowered to publicize names 
of companies holding government 
contracts (and labor unions) 
which fail to eliminate discrimina- 
tory practices, and to initiate legal 
action to terminate contracts, and 
bar new ones, with companies re- 
fusing to end such practices. 

It expects, however, to achieve 
its goals by voluntary agreement. 

The committee recently worked 
out an agreement with Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. which outlaws all 
forms of discrimination and segre- 
gation throughout the company’s 
nine divisions, and provides for 
“active work in the fields of recruit- 
ment, employment and upgrading” 
of Negroes. 
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The agreement was hailed by 
President Kennedy as a “milestone 
in the history of civil rights.” 

The President’s brother, Attor- 
ney General Robert Kennedy, re- 
cently asserted that election of a 
Negro to the U.S. Presidency could 
come within the next 50 years. 

Selection of a Negro as board 
chairman or president of a major 
corporation might come _ even 
sooner. 

Spearheading the movement to 
open the higher levels of employ- 
ment to qualified Negroes is the 
National Urban League, whose 
Commerce and Industry Council 
has just held a Manpower Utiliza- 
tion Conference in New York 
attended by representatives of 46 
corporations and 13 universities 
and colleges, general and Negro. 

Albert F. Waters, vice president 
of General Foods Corp., who pre- 
sided at the conference, stated that 
business and industry, not only for 
their own sake but for that of the 
nation as a whole, must institute a 
program parallel to that being 
carried on by the Federal govern- 
ment to attract qualified young 
Negroes to responsible positions. 
He said: “Our meeting is against a 
severe backdrop which silhouettes 
its importance. 

“Internationally, the U.S. is in 
the midst of a Cold War race, and 
we cannot afford to waste any of 
our human resources.” 

Describing the conference as the 
“first time in U.S. history that so 
large a group of corporation repre- 
sentatives and education represent- 
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atives have convened to consider 
recruitment of college-trained Ne- 
groes on a hational basis,” he 
added: ‘While a number of impor- 
tant companies have extended em- 
ployment in business relating to 
training and capacities of Negro 


. graduates, the vast majority of 


companies have ignored this source 
of capable manpower.” 

NEws FRONT, to find out just 
what progress Negroes actually 
have made in attaining executive 
and professional jobs, asked 200 of 
the nation’s leading corporations 
their policy on hiring Negroes for 
such jobs, and the number they 
themselves employed such 
capacities. 

Most companies, because of 
provisions of the New York State 
and other anti-discrimination laws, 
were reluctant to place themselves 
on record. 

But the survey did reveal that 
the proportion of Negroes holding 
such positions is much _ higher 
than generally believed, and is 
mounting. 

(The survey also made clear, 
however, that almost all such jobs 
fall into the technical, professional 
and “staff” categories, and that 
few Negroes as yet hold corpo- 
rate positions with direct “line” 
responsibility. ) 

Also indicative is the fact that, 
while in 1958 only 2.4% of all em- 
ployed Negroes held professional, 
technical and similar jobs, and only 
3.3% office and clerical jobs, in 
1960 the figures had risen to, re- 
spectively, 4.7% and 6.6%. 
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Some simple, common sense steps to 
take in diminishing the power of the 


nation’s number one villain, heart 
disease, the killer of nearly a million 
people every year 


Normal Artery Sclerotic Deposits 
Forming 


Blood Clot 


Calcified 


HOW TO GUARD AGAINST 


HEART ATTACKS 


(Based on independent interviews and American Heart Association data) 


VERY YEAR in the United 
States, the number of people 
who have heart attacks in- 

creases. 

Of the hundreds of thousands 
who suffer an attack, more than 15 
percent die. 

In 1959, the last year for which 
National Health Education Com- 
mittee figures are available, a total 
of 915,610 persons died from 
heart attacks and other heart 
diseases. 

Men are the principal victims of 
heart attacks and other cardio-vas- 
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cular-renal diseases. It is estimated 
that as many as 75 percent of all 
fatal heart attacks are suffered by. 
men. In the age group between 40 
and 74, at least twice as many men 
as women have heart attacks. 
This means that women are like- 
ly to have more heart attacks the 
older they get. Before menopause, 
the rate of heart disease among 
women is relatively low. Accord- 
ing to medical research, the female 
hormone estrogen provides built-in 
protection for younger women. 
After menopause, when the female 
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hormone ‘subsides, women become 
nearly as susceptible to coronary 
disorders as men. 

Heart attacks (arteriosclerosis) 
take a greater toll of human life 
than any other disease. It is a 
killer against which medical sci- 
ence is mustering formidable op- 
position. However, to help reduce 
the high and spiraling heart attack 
death rate, the public must under- 
stand heart disease, why so many 
people suffer from it, and what can 
be done about it. 

To begin with, it is necessary to 
know what a heart attack is. And 
to understand what happens, it is 
necessary to know something of 
the nature and operation of the 
heart. 

A heart attack is, basically, 

hardening of the arteries around 
the heart. The medical term for 
this condition is arteriosclerosis of 
the coronary vessels. When fat- 
like substances in the blood ac- 
cumulate in the walls of the arter- 
ies, they tend to clog the arteries, 
and block the flow of blood to the 
heart muscle. This causes what is 
known as a heart attack. 
- The fatty substances in the blood 
comes from the food consumed, 
and they have the dubious distinc- 
tion of being the only insoluble 
elements taken into the body. This 
fat consists of many things. Chol- 
esterol, or fatty alcohol, is one of 
the principal substances. Ordinary 
butterfat is another. 

While there are other kinds of 
heart disease, arteriosclerotic heart 
disease is by far the most danger- 
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ous. And the most serious form 
of arteriosclerosis is technically 
known as athevosclerosis, or calci- 
fication of the arteries resulting in 
blood clots. 

Hypersensitive heart disease is 
another frequent heart ailment. It 
is caused by high blood pressure, 
which puts an extra burden on the 
heart’s pumping mechanism. Even- 
tually, this extra pressure impairs 
the heart’s ability to function 
normally. 

Still another frequent heart ail- 
ment is rheumatic heart disease. 
This form of heart disease occurs 
most often to persons with a history 
of rheumatic fever in childhood. 
Rheumatic heart disease affects the 
heart valves primarily, but also in- 
volves the joints. The term “grow- 
ing pains” refers to the aches of 
rheumatic heart disease. 

Angina pectoris is a somewhat 
less serious heart trouble. It is 
chest pain caused by a lack of suf- 
ficient blood supply to part of the 
heart muscle, and it is usually 
temporary. Rest is the best 
remedy for it. While angina pec- 
toris is not the same as a heart 
attack, they have in common the 
narrowing of the arteries. The dif- 
ference is that the artery does not 
completely close with angina pec- 
toris. 

While medical science knows of 
no certain means of avoiding heart 
attacks, there are three general 
rules which doctors say will reduce 
the likelihood of heart disease. 
These are: 1. Constant and moder- 
ate exercise to keep che muscles 
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toned and the blood fat circulating; 
2. Avoiding excessive physical and 
emotional strain which might make 
extra demands on the _heart’s 
pumping system; and 3. Guarding 
against excess weight and too 
much fat content in the diet. 


Taking the first rule, exercise, it 
is important to explode some of 
the myths about it and heart at- 
tacks. 
Eisenhower suffered an attack in 
1955, many people thought that 
his regular excursions to the golf 
course may have had something 
to do with his illness. 

But Dr. Irvine H. Page, presi- 
dent of the American Heart Asso- 
ciation, brushed this aside. He 
said that, if anything, a round or 
two of golf made one “less sus- 
ceptible” to heart attacks. 

“Coronary heart attacks, as far 
as I know, don’t seem to be any 
more common on the golf course 
or the tennis courts than they are 
when you sit in your office or are 
home in bed,” he said. 

Dr. Paul Dudley White, eminent 
heart specialist and President 
Eisenhower’s physician at the time, 
issued a statement saying that the 
President’s heart attack had noth- 
ing to do with playing golf. 

On the other hand, doctors do 
not advise undertaking exercise of 
a strenuous or competitive nature, 
if unaccustomed to it. This can 
both over-stimulate the heart 
muscle and bring on _ fatigue, 
neither of which is calculated to 
discourage heart attacks. 
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When former President 


As to the high content of fats 
in the average American diet, 
many scientists believe this largely 
accounts for the comparatively 
greater rate of heart disease among 
Americans. 

A study by Dr. Ansel Keys, 
director of Minnesota’s Labora- 
tory of Physiological Hygiene, in- 
dicated that the American diet was 
the “fattest,” containing some 40 
percent or more of calories from 
fats. Compared to this, Great 
Britain had only about 35 percent, 
and Spain and Italy a relatively 
safe 22 to 20 percent. 

Heart ailments are not major 
health hazards in Spain and Italy. 

Figures from the Department of 
Agriculture support the belief that 
the American heart disease ratio 
has risen in exact proportion to the 
fat content of the national diet. 
Back in 1910, when heart disease 
was a less critical health problem, 
only about 31 percent of the 
calories in the nation’s diet came 
from fats. 

To cut the high heart disease 
rate among Americans, Dr. Keys 
recommends that the proportion of 
calories from fats be reduced to 
between 20 and 30 percent. This 
can be done, he says, without 
sacrificing basic nutritional needs. 
However, the nature of such a diet 
should be decided by a qualified 
physician or nutritionist. 

Unfortunately, there are no 
sure-fire signs to warn of an im- 
pending heart attack. The electro- 
cardiogram, for example, which 
measures the electric impulses that 
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flow over the heart, is incapable 
of showing a threatening heart 
condition. 

However, medical research in- 
dicates that there is a hereditary 
factor in heart disease. That is, 
heart disease tends to “run in the 
family.” Now, while this does not 
mean that every member of such 
a family will have a heart condi- 
tion, it does mean that the risk is 
considerably greater in such a 
family. 

Fortunately, most heart attacks 
are not fatal. In fact, victims of 
heart attacks survive 80 percent of 
all first attacks. And, in a ma- 
jority of cases, survivors return to 
a normal—or very nearly normal 
—life. 

There are certain myths about 
the frequency of heart attacks 
which also need exploding. Dr. 
James Watt of the U.S. Public 
Health Service debunked the 
popular idea that one heart attack 
meant another one was sure to fol- 
low. “If you have had one heart 
attack you know that one particu- 
lar blood vessel was diseased and 
the chances are pretty good that 
there are other diseased blood 
vessels,” he said. “If the same 
events followed, you could have a 
similar kind of attack in another 
blood vessel. But, again, this does 
not mean that you will have an- 
other heart attack any more than 
it means that you won’t.” 

Dr. Watts also discounted the 
idea that a third heart attack in- 
evitably means death. “That’s 
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folklore,” he said. “Some people 
outlive a half dozen or more heart 
attacks.” 

According to experts, there are 
no hard and fast rules to prevent 
heart attacks. However, there are 
several specific steps which may be 
taken to guard against them. Fol- 
lowing are eight such safeguards: 

1. Make an effort to understand 
what heart disease is. Under- 
standing reduces fear, and encour- 
ages precaution. 

2. Get a good doctor, tell him 
everything about your physical 
condition, and do what he tells 
you. 

3. Go on an extensive diet only 
at the suggestion of a qualified 
doctor or nutritionist. Do not take 
large doses of vitamins or drugs 
without a doctor’s prescription. 

4. Keep your weight down to 
what is was during your youth, or 
as close to that as possible. 

5. Exercise regularly and keep 
the muscles and body in pretty 
good shape. 

6. Let moderation be your 
guide. In everything from sex and 
food to smoking and drinking, take 
it easy. 

7. Make a determined effort not 
to become over-stimulated or ex- 
cited, physically or emotionally. 

8. Don’t overwork and don’t sit 
around too much. One is as bad as 
the other. And if a pain in the 
chest strikes, see your doctor at 
once. It may not be a heart ail- 
ment, but it is better to be sure. 
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SPOTLIGHT ON PEOPLE WITH CREATIVE IMPACT 


The Minister and The Muse 


When the African Ballets Com- 
pany first exploded on the American 
scene, it came without its founder 
and mentor, a man at that time deep- 
ly involved in more urgent business. 
He is Keita Fodeba, whose active in- 
terest in the ballet is un- 
derstandably superceded by 
his duties as Minister of 
the Interior of the young 
Republic of Guinea. 

The sensational impact 
that these dancers—pri- 
marily Guineans—had on 
the American public in 
1959 and again in 1960 
had to do only peripherally 
with the controversy of un- 
bared bosoms. As Fodeba 
had intended, the dances : 
pulled back a curtain on Keita 
the vital and colorful life of unsophis- 
ticated Africans, the so-called primi- 
tive people living in the bush. 

The ballet troupe came to America 
some ten years after it was organized, 
after scoring triumphs in Paris and 
all the capitals of Europe. For very 
significant reasons, Fodeba was anx- 
ious that the dances produce a favor- 
able impression in America. “You 
have some 18 million people of Afri- 
can heritage, most of whom have no 
first-hand information about Africa,” 
he said. “If they have the same view- 
point as many whites, then they see 
Africa and Africans in an entirely 
different light from what they are 
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Fodeba 


really like.” 

It was his concern about erroneous 
ideas of Africa and African culture 
which gave birth to the African Bal- 
lets Company, originally called the 
Keita Fodeba Ballets Africains. It 
can be said that the whole 
thing began with a slur. 

As a law student at the 
Sorbonne in Paris, Fodeba 
* heard just once too often 
» the charge by European 
students that Africa was a 
continent without culture. 
He gave up arguing and 
decided on a more graphic 
and dramatic rebuttal. 

“I chose the dance as the 
means of making Africa 
and all its variety known,” 
he said. “Dancing is, with 
us, a characteristic phenomenon of 
our life. It is able to reach man’s in- 
stincts, to his subconscious powers 
and express him completely.” 

Fodeba traveled all over Africa, 
recruiting dancers and setting up lo- 
cal dance units to feed the touring 
company. Most dancers, however, 
came from his native Guinea. 

A poet well-known in France and 
French-speaking Africa for his verse, 
the tall, elegant lawyer and minister 
is, ironically, not a dancer. 

“But, what I tried to do with Ballets 
Africains is very much related to my 
work as minister,” he says. “After all, 
culture remains my concern.” 
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An 
African 
Student 
Looks At 
America 


(Reprinted by Permission from An 
African Treasury, © 1960 by Langston 
Hughes. Crown Publishers, Inc.) 


BY BABS FAFUNWA 


my arrival in 
° ? this country to study 
4 S I have met over fifty 

African students dur- 
Ropar ing my vacations. In 
exchanging views with them I 
found that most of our impressions 
after arriving on the American soil 
are almost identical. 

Everything about him is new, 
the student finds out. He is 
mobbed by a group of inquiring 
reporters who ask: What is your 
name? Where do you come from? 
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What is your impression about 
America? How many wives has 
your father? Are you married? Is 
it true that you buy women in 
Africa? Are you a prince? Is your 
father a king or a gold miner? 

The shooting of flash bulbs adds 
to the confusion. This barrage is 
an indication of what the student 
is to experience as he moves from 
one part of the United States to 
another. 

One of my most exciting experi- 
ences happened when I arrived in 
New York City. On that day it had 
one of its greatest snowfalls, and 
what’s more I had never seen snow 
in my life. That day, my heavy 
overcoat was no solution to my 
dilemma. As I stepped out of the 
airplane I was baptized with the 
unusually biting cold. I was 
shaken to the bones and all my 
limbs were trembling. 

The woman in me subdued the 
man and my eyes were shedding 
tears like an Arabian gum tree. 
That night I-slept in my overcoat, 
suit and all. The temperature was 
19° F. and the lowest temperature 
I had ever seen in Nigeria is 60°. 

Till I landed in New York I had 
never met an American Negro. 
My impression was that since the 
Negro has been living there for the 
past three hundred years or more 
he ought to have intermarried with 
the whites so that his color should 
be at least lighter than my own. 
(By the way; I am ebony black and 
I'd like to be twice as dark.) 

But when I landed I saw a 
Negro darker than myself. I 
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thought he was an African who 
came a little earlier than I did. I 
rushed to him with all the happi- 
ness and the joy finding a kins- 
man in this great metropolis. I 
said, “Hello, dear, when did you 
come?” 

He looked at me with cold sur- 
prise. I later found that he must 
have been here three hundred 
years for his speech is as entirely 
strange to me as mine to him. 

The student who hails from the 
British sphere of influence in 
Africa finds on getting here that 
America’s ideas of democracy are 
in conflict, in a way, to those of 
Britain’s. 

The average Englishman admits 
that a Lord Jim is his “better.” He 
does not resent his betters nor put 
himself on an equal basis with 
them nor does he wish to do so. 
The American, on the other hand, 
rejects all ideas of class. Every- 
body is “Hey” or “Say, Mister.” 

The student finds that democ- 
racy works fairly well in the North 
and otherwise in the South. He 
finds in the North that competi- 
tion is tough, but in the South 
segregation and _ discrimination 
stare him in the face. 

I remember one day when the 
African students at Bethune-Cook- 
man College in Florida were on 
their way back to school after giv- 
ing an African program at 3 
church. We stopped at a filling 
station for some refreshments. A 
policeman entered and said, 
“Where are you ‘niggers’ from?” 
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We quickly responded that we 
were not niggers but African 
students. “I say you are niggers,” 
he shouted. 

“No, ‘officer of peace,’ we are 
not.” 

“T say you are niggers,” he af- 
firmed and to make it more posi- 
tive he rested his hand on his gun. 
Like cowards we had to admit that 
we were niggers—at least by keep- 
ing silent! 

We have been turned out of 
restaurants in the South several 
times despite our appeal to the 
people in charge that we are 
strangers and that such action is 
un-American since it is bad public 
relations for America, the arena of 
democracy. 

It is very encouraging, however, 
to find that once in a while we meet 
people in the South who give us 
very good breaks, help and assist- 
ance. Once a white fellow gave 
me a ride, and as I entered I sat at 
the back, for you are not supposed 
to sit with a white. He said, 
“Come to the front—I am no 
chauffeur.” I was amused indeed. 

The denial of the ballot box to 
Negroes in some parts of the 
South makes the average African 
student become a little disil- 
lusioned about American Democ- 
tracy. He believed before coming 
to America that this country is an 
arsenal of democracy, but to his 
dismay he finds that America is 
just learning like Africa to be 
democratic. Who knows, the 
whole world might soon copy 
Africa as regards true democracy. 
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The 
United States, unlike Africa, is a 


student finds that the 

“woman’s paradise.” He becomes 
oriented to what is called “a wom- 
an’s_ paradise.” He discovers 
that fifty per cent or more of all 
the property in the United States 
is owned by women. 

In America when a man dies, he 
leaves all his wealth to his widow, 
for the son is expected to make his 
own way in the world. In case the 
property is divided among the chil- 
dren, the daughters have shares 
equal to—if not more than—the 
sons’. The student also finds that 
the parents are more inclined to 
educate the girl than the boy. All 
of these are just the opposite of 
the African custom. 

This is not all. He finds that 
there are more divorce cases in 
America, where people marry but 
one. In Africa men have the 
privilege of marrying two or more 
wives, all depending on the hus- 
band’s economic backstay. He 
finds also that American women 
are more jealous than their African 
counterparts when it comes to love 
affairs. 

Once a friend said, “Babs, I 
learn that you buy wives in 
Africa.” I replied: “Yes we do 
and that is why they are dearer to 
us than yours to you.” 

But the truth is that the dowry 
a husband pays is a gift given to the 
parents as equipment fee for the 
bride. This amount is used to buy 
all the necessities a bride needs be- 
fore the marriage. 
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This particular aspect of our 
social life has been wilfully mis- 
represented and we hope our 
American friends will understand. 
We love our women as pas- 
sionately as the Americans and we 
are not in the habit of ill-treating 
them or regarding them as chattels. 

The first thing an African 
student is told is that he should get 
Americanized, socialize with the 
girls, forego the English wide 
trousers for the American narrow 
pants, his little coat for the long 
heavy coat. 

He finds that table manners in 
America vary considerably from 


Gilding The Unlovely Lily 
(The following, by French writer Gilles Anouil, is an account of a visit 
to one of the diamond mines operated by the fabulous Oppenheimers 
in South Africa with the labor of the silent, sweating Africans) 


The two photographers from the 
mining company who had accompa- 
nied me, having asked the foreman 
to stop the men working, pulled 
brightly colored shirts from their 
bags and ordered each of the miners 
to put one on. What had been only 
a confused mass of black men in rags 
suddenly became a ballet of red, 
green, blue and yellow blurs. Each 
miner went back to his place, but 
they were now harmoniously grouped 
in order to produce a well composed 
picture. Then the foreman yelped an 
order and all the drills started to vi- 
brate in chorus. The magnesium 
flashed. Once more, the miners 
stopped their drills, docilely took off 
the gay shirts, which were too fine for 
them, and handed them back with 


what he had been used to at home. 
He used fork, knife, spoon, etc., 
while the Americans use the fork 
for everything on the table except 
soup. 

He therefore has to unlearn 
what he had learned previously 
and get adjusted to the American 
way of life. 

But the pity is that he has to un- 
learn what he is learning now in 
order to fit into his own pattern 
on his return home: British way to 
American way back to British 
way again, while at the same time 
he has to take care of his culture 
the African way. 


an expression of regret in their sor 
rowful eyes. 

These photographs were to be used 
to illustrate a luxurious brochure on 
the gold mine, aimed at London, 
New York or Paris, where investor 
flip through it at leisure, reassured 
that their money is in good hand 
and that they can trust this gold mir- 
ing company: it treats its workers a 
well as it pays its dividends. As 4 
matter of fact, this is true. 

But this little exercise in camov- 
flage, this gilding of the lily, symbol- 
izes what is worrying the mining 
magnates of South Africa, especially 
the most fabulous of them all: Harry 
Frederick Oppenheimer. (From “The 
Trouble with Harry” in Realities, 
April 1961.) 
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GEST 


The huge, highly sensitive Negro vote can 
spell victory or defeat in crucial elections, 
and it may have done just that in 1960 when 
M. L. King Jr. was arrested in Georgia and 
only one Presidential candidate found it 
expedient to express sympathy 
| } ‘ 
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Kennedy To Mrs. King: 


Did A Phone Call Elect 
Kennedy President? 


T WAS a gamble. 
Famed Rev. Martin L. King 
Jr., heralded as the man who 
controlled the minority vote be- 
cause of his Dixie crusading, was 
lodged in a Georgia prison and 
heads of major organizations were 
demanding that the Presidential 
candidates intervene. If they de- 
cided to act, they could lose the 
support of whites in key Dixie 
states. 
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Both Presidential candidates last 
fall studied the situation, assessed 
the gains and the losses. Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon refused to take a posi- 
tion. The then Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy gingerly called the pregnant 
wife of the civil rights hero and 
expressed his interest in their 
plight. 

This telephone call late last 
October, some political prognosti- 
cators argue, decided the close 
1960 Presidential election. 
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The reasoning is that the slim 
margin of victory was due to the 
heavy vote of Negroes in strategic 
northern and southern states. Up 
to that time, the usually Demo- 
cratic Negro voting mass was com- 
placent, unmoved by campaign 
oratory, and lacking the “spark” 
even to go in numbers to the polls. 

For want of a dramatic and far 
sweeping attraction for the Negro 
voter, the Kennedy-King phone re- 
_ lay looms as the single headlined 
incident of the campaign. Pre- 
viously there was little difference 
between the parties as Negroes ap- 
praised the records of the candi- 
dates and the promises. 

On the matter of the “Negro in 
the Cabinet” issue, both party 
standard bearers neatly dodged the 
point with grandiose statements 


that “qualifications, not race” 
should apply to selection of persons 
to key posts. 


Both parties developed (after 
considerable negotiation) strong 
civil rights planks at the national 
convention. Both parties boasted 
candidates sensitive to civil rights 
and to some degree talkative on the 
specifics, but like the politicians 
they are, they refrained from un- 
duly annoying the white voters be- 
low the Mason-Dixon line. 

On the M. L. King episode, 
there was the striking comparison. 
Despite his proven ability to draw 
crowds, Rev. King scrupulously 
refused to become attached to 
either party or give out statements 
backing either candidate. 
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Both parties, however, wooed 
him, but the overtures became a 
nightmare when Rev. King got in 
trouble. 

Revered by Negroes for his civil 
rights record, Vice President Nixon 
for the first time in the campaign 
revealed a shocking indifference. 
Refusing to make a statement or in 
any way become a participant in 
the Rev. King case, the Vice Presi- 
dent even ignored the counsel of 
cabinet members and his three 
Negro advisors, White Houser E. 
Frederic Morrow, GOP Minorities 
Chief Val Washington and ex-base- 
ball star Jackie Robinson. 

Also, it was brought out and 
widely publicized that Nixon aban- 
doned speaking engagements in 
Negro sections of Northern cities 
and quietly played down civil rights 
as a campaign theme. 

It was a grim revelation to many 
Negroes that the government offi- 
cial who traveled to Africa and was 
photographed shaking the hands of 
tribal villagers and holding black 
babies turned down the pleas to 
help one of their leaders—for po- 
litical advantage. 

Aides later said the Vice Presi- 
dent hoped to carry some Souther 
states and such an intervention thus 
would have damaged his election 
plan. As could be expected, there 
was a shift in sentiment—aided, 
perhaps, by the showering of mil 
lions of leaflets in Negro sections 
calling attention to the Democratic 
candidate’s bold action. 
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There was a re-evaluation of the 
candidate whose religion still was 
his main stumbling block in pene- 
trating the highly-Protestant vote 
bloc. There was an overall ap- 
praisal of the two candidates on 
sincerity and devotion to the cause 
of civil rights, a matter which pre- 
viously had been taken for granted. 

Even the Democrats focused the 
spotlight on topics of employment, 
health and housing, and reporters 
followed through with articles say- 
ing that for the first time Negro 
voters were derailing civil rights as 
a key item of consideration. 

The first impact of the Kennedy 
intervention in the King case came 
in Philadelphia where thousands of 
Negroes lined the streets and 
crowded a housing area to hear the 
young Senator. It was the first sign 
of “acceptance” by Negroes in the 
campaign, but Kennedy had some 
difficulties: the mikes broke down. 

Later in the week, West Coast 
Negroes jammed an auditorium to 
hear Kennedy, and aides knew then 
that they had finally “struck gold.” 

How a telephone call could 
trigger a national reaction, not of 
jubilance or adulation, but more 
of resentment at being misled, con- 
founded top Democratic party 
workers but surprised leaders of the 
hard-working civil rights section. 

Said one Democrat: “This was 
like getting a homer in the ninth 
inning with the score tied.” Few 
incidents in the campaign received 
such emphasis. Few statements or 
episodes were as widely publicized. 
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Yet the phone call was no sudden 
act, or a performance done in the 
heat of crusading. Almost a score 
of Democratic leaders, both Negro 
and white, memoed the JFK brass 
suggesting such a move while 
others button-holed every ranking 
party spokesman. Behind-the- 
scenes, there was a maddening 
flurry of activity which built into a 
storm and even the Presidential 
candidate couldn’t ignore it. 

Unknown to many, Rev. King 
first started the chain of events. A 
week before the historic call, King 
wired Kennedy urging a probe of 
the shooting of Harry Blake, a field 
secretary for his Southern Christian 
Leadership conference, who was 
shot a few days earlier while leav- 
ing a Shreveport, La. meeting. 

Kennedy assigned race relations 
aide Frank Reeves to investigate 
the case. Reeves then made ar- 
rangements to meet King at the air- 
port. 
When Reeves arrived at the At- 
lanta airport, there was no Rev. 
King on the welcoming committee. 
To his surprise, Reeves learned 
that King was lodged in jail, having 
been arrested for participating with 
some youngsters in a sit-in at a de- 
partment store. 

King was detained because of a 
violation of probation stemming 
from a traffic case. Rushing to the 
jail, Reeves talked with King and 
promptly dispatched word of the 
situation to Kennedy advising sev- 
eral channels of action. 
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At the same time, there were 
other JFK aides who quickly saw 
the political advantage of interven- 
tion—if such a move came before 
the GOP candidate spoke out. 
Among those who piloted the 
project were Georgia organizer 
Robert Troutman, civil rights staf- 
fers Harris Wofford, Marjorie 
Lawson, Louis Martin, and John 
Seigenthaler, a former Tennessee 
newspaperman and aide to Robert 
Kennedy. 

Wofford got in touch with Sar- 
gent Shriver, JFK’s brother-in-law; 
Reeves spread the word from the 
candidate to members of his brain 
trust, while most of the others 
streamed memos to brother Robert 
Kennedy. 

With such momentum started, it 
is difficult to ascertain the route of 
eventual action, but one factor is 
clear: the idea was born of ao 
single individual because no one 
was influential enough to convince 
Kennedy to take such a step. 

As it was, his brother Robert 
appeared more daring, even calling 
the Atlanta mayor and a judge to 
air his views and urge considera- 
tion. 

However, when the Presidential 
candidate called Mrs. King on 
Wednesday, October 26th, the 
phone call blazed across the Negro 
sections of the nation with as much 
impact as a Mississippi lynching. 
Yet JFK made no promises or 
hinted even of subsequent relief. 

In a later press statement, Mrs. 
King said: “It certainly made me 
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feel good that he called me person- 
ally and let me know how he felt. 
Senator Kennedy said he was very 
much concerned about both of us. 
He said this must be hard on me. 
He wanted me to know that he was 
thinking about us and he would do 
all he could to help us. 

“I told him I appreciated it and 
hoped he would help. I had the 
feeling that if he was that much 
concerned he would do what he 
could so that Mr. King would be let 
out of jail.” 

She concluded with this bomb- 
shell: “I have heard nothing from 
the Vice President or any one on 
his staff. Mr. Nixon has been very 
quiet.” 

If the wife’s statement was not 
designed for political warfare, the 
words of Rev. King’s father were. 

A prominent Atlanta minister, 
the senior Rev. King, who de- 
scribed himself as a lifelong Re- 
publican, was quoted as saying, “I 
will carry a basket of votes to Ken- 
nedy.” 

His optimism wasn’t fulfilled 
completely. Despite his and his 
son’s popularity, Nixon swept ev- 
ery Negro precinct in Atlanta with 
a handsome margin. Yet, GOP 
leader William J. Shaw conceded 
that the “indifference on the part 
of the party’s high command” hurt 
the GOP cause among Negroes. 

The same opinion was shared 
by Negro GOP leaders in other 
cities. For weeks, they quietly 
reaped a harvest of support by 
spreading the word that the Demo- 
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N- | crats kept Vice Presidential nomi- While political experts attribute 
It. Fee Lyndon Johnson, a Texan and such importance to the phone call, 
TY | aconservative in civil rights, out of _ it is a favorable sign of progress in 
US. | the big northern cities. politics. The Negro vote certainly 
_ It was no secret that Johnson has come of age. 
vas | had little appeal for Negroes and But such a conclusion under- 
do} once Reeves had to advise him to standably angers the professional 
keep his wife from “talking too Democrats who contend the inci- 
nd | much about her good friend, her dent has been “stretched out of 
the | Negro maid.” context.” 
ich But even with this campaign as- Said one VIP: “If we’re so child- 
he set, the GOP-ers realized that the like that a phone call can change 
‘let high command had “written off the our minds, then publicizing this 
Negro vote.” incident is one way to expand the 
nb- For the first time, there were no stereotype that Negroes aren’t in- 
om | leaflets, no newspaper ads in week- _telligent voters. They’re emotional 
on} ly papers, no cross-country cam- mamby-pambies.” 
ty} paigning compared to other years. The controversy probably will 
“In other words,” said a GOP top- _rage for years, but many Americans 
not} fighter, “the King case stuck us in _ still will remember the 1960 elec- 
the} the Achilles heel. It hurt Nixon tion as one won by a man who 
me more than it helped Kennedy.” gambled on a telephone call. 
ster, 
de- 
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“I (Gas 
<en- 
illed 
| his 
+ eve Theodore Roosevelt On Race 
with “I have not been able to think out any solution of the terrible problem 
GOP offered by the presence of the Negro on this continent, but of one thing 
eded I am sure, and that is that . . . the only wise and honorable and Christian 
thing to do is to treat each black man and each white man strictly on 
part his merits as a man, giving him no more and no less than he shows him- 
hurt self worthy to have. I say I am ‘sure’ that this is the right solution. 
25, Of course I know that we see through 4 glass dimly, and, after all, it 
may be that I am wrong; but if I am, then all my thoughts and beliefs 
rared are wrong, and my whole way of looking at life is wrong. At any rate, 
other while I am in public life, however short a time that may be, I am in 
uietly honor bound to act up to my beliefs and convictions. I do not intend 
t by to offend the prejudices of anyone else, but neither do I intend to allow 
their prejudices to make me false to my principles.”—Theodore Roose- 
velt in 1901. 
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HOYT W. FULLER and DORIS E. SAUNDERS 


Metamorphosis Of A Poet 


The year was 1941. The young 
woman was Margaret Walker. And 
the book was called, For My People. 
All the agony and heartbreak and 
hope and incredible strength that 
characterizes the Negro heritage was 
there. Her star glittered, zoomed. 
She was a graduate of Northwestern, 
seeking an advanced degree at Iowa. 
Then she went away. She was heard 
from at Livingstone College in North 
Carolina, and then... Many remem- 
bered the bright promising star and 
asked, “Where is she?” She was 
wanted, needed. Her voice had 
caught the melody sung by Wheatley, 
Douglass, Dunbar, Cullen, Hughes, 
kept it fresh, true. 

Last summer, the poet, now brisk 
and matronly, paid one of her infre- 
quent visits to Chicago: She is co- 
ordinator of the Humanities at Jack- 
son State College, the mother of four, 
the oldest of which (a 17-year-old 
girl) enrolled at Western University 
in Oxford, Ohio in September. She 
seemed a happy woman—in Missis- 
sippi—although there have been no 


Central and South America . 
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Notes on writers and writing: Atheneum, the new Manhattan pub- 
lishing house, wants manuscripts for its children’s book department. 
The publishers are particularly eager for material about children in 
. . Houghton Mifflin will publish in the 
spring the new novel by Herbert A. Simmons, author of the highly 
praised Corner Boy. The St. Louis-born author’s new book will be 
entitled, Man Walking On Eggshells. All about—say the publishers— 
“a Negro boy who grows up in a St. Louis slum during the Thirties and 
becomes a successful but embittered jazz musician.” 


recent poems. Was the voice still? 
Had the star been a mere meteorite 
flashing across the sky on its way to 
death in the sea of obscurity? Said 
Miss Walker: “I am working on a 
prose project. Have been for years 
now. It will need at least another 
year’s work.” 

It was answer enough, really, for 
one who is an artist. But perhaps a 
better answer lies in her poetry, spell- 
ing out the conflict between what she 
is and where she is. In “Sorrow 
Home” she wrote: “My roots are 
deep in southern life; deeper than 
John Brown or Nat Turner or Robert 
Lee. I was sired and weaned in: 
tropic world ... Warm skies and gulf 
blue streams are in my blood. I be 
long with the smell of fresh pine, 
with the trail of coon, and the spring 
growth of wild onion .. .” The poem 
ends: “O Southland, sorrow home, 
melody beating in my bone and 
blood! How long will the Klan 
hate, the hounds and the chain gang 
keep me from my own?” Margarel 
Walker is at home, and silent. 
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Book Notes 
In The African Revolution (Random House, $3.95), a sprightly 
written political travelogue of the African continent, British author 
— James Cameron carries on in the now-familiar trail of white observers 
— in the “Dark Continent.” Here again, there is preoccupation with 
> whether Africans are able to rule themselves, with the question of 
whether they will establish democratic governments in the image of 
the West, with the problem of tribalism and primitivism. And, as usual, 
the resources and intelligence and vision of the Africans themselves 
is seen and interpreted only in terms of white concepts and goals. It 
grows tiresome. Unlike so many of the other white observers in Africa, 
however, Mr. Cameron makes no attempt to white-wash the atrocities 
visited upon the Africans by their former white masters. He reviews, 
still? for example, the French massacre of some 80,000 Malagaches (the 
2orite Madagascan estimate) and sensibly predicts a bloody racist eruption in 
ay to the white-dominated Union of South Africa. 
Said 
on a 
years The world of the jazz musician, that special place of perennial post- 
other midnight where everything is a little offbeat—if not off key—and a 
state of lostness becomes a kind of passport, is explored in John A. 
y, for Williams’ new novel, Night Song (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, $3.50). 
1aps a Mr. Williams, a Negro, has a twist: his non-hero is a white man. But 
spell the cast is very interracial. As a writer, Mr. Williams shows exceptional 
at she talent, but perhaps his subject handicaps him. 


Orrow 


ts are The Inward Journey: Meditations on the Spiritual Quest by Dr. 
+ than Howard Thurman. A collection of essays, short sermons and poems 
Robert designed to bring inner comfort to those in search of deeper spiritual 
sd pul insight. Dr. Thurman, Dean of the Chapel at Boston University, has a 


wide following and is considered one of America’s outstanding ministers 
Tbe} (Harper, $3.00). 
pine, 


spring 
2 poem The Spoken Word 
home, 
ye ang The name W. E. B. (William Ed- his writings or of his long association 
‘lan off ward Burghardt) DuBois conjures up with such figures and institutions as 
n gangp varying images to different people. To Booker T. Washington, Walter White, 
largare} some he is a radical, Red-tinged, who _ President Coolidge, Wilberforce and 
' long ago outlived his usefulness as a Atlanta Universities, and the NAACP 
potent and respected voice of Negro and Crisis magazine, Folkways Rec- 
protest and warning. To others, he ords’ album (FH 5511) on DuBois 
pub- remains at 94 an important standard- _ is an admirable introduction. On the 
nent. — bearer in the seemjngly never-ending record, the remarkable nonagenarian 
‘1 In | battle for genuine freedom for Amer- recounts the landmarks of his fas- 
n the | ican Negroes. However, the veteran  cinating and fruitful life and tells, in 
ighly } writer-propagandist-editor is viewed his own words, what he believes and 
ll be § there can be little argument against what he did. His story is an essential 
ers— f his venerableness and his vitality. footnote to the history of the Negro 
s and § And for those who know nothing of | in America since the Civil War. 
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Renaissance 


BY ARNA BONTEMPS 
Author of 100 Years Of Negro Freedom 


N literature as in life, no doubt, 
dominant traits may be ex- 
pected to reappear in alternate 

generations. Just as children may 
favor their grandparents more than 
their parents, in ways at least, 
young writers sometimes seem to 
reach back past their immediate 
predecessors for examples and 
blood ties with earlier kin. 

Thus the newest crop of Negro 
writers in the United States show 
more traits in common with the 
writers of the Harlem Renaissance 
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Will the current generation of writer: 
spearheaded by talented James Baldwi 
equal the literary brilliance of the genera 
tion that spawned the late Richard Wright! 


than with the famous WPA grou 
who were their literary parent 
so to speak. 

Despite the ringing successes 0 
Richard Wright, Frank Yerby ami 
Willard Motley, bellweathers @ 
the little flock nourished by WP 
writer’s projects, and such giffe 
colleagues of theirs as Roi Ottley 
Margaret Walker and Gwendol 
Brooks, one searches in val 
among the newest Negro write 
today for any who could qualil 
as their artistic progeny, or evé 
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as their disciples. Well, almost in 
vain. Lorraine Hansberry, the ex- 
citing author of Raisin In The Sun, 
is in some very fundamental liter- 
ary ways related to the sturdy 
author of Native Son, Black Boy 
and Uncle Tom’s Children. 

Even the Hansberry-Wright 
link, however, which is by no 
means limited to the way in which 
they have drawn upon their com- 
mon Chicago background for sub- 
ject matter, is marked by notable 
differences. Miss Hansberry’s star 
came up unheralded. Nothing from 
her typewriter had been published 
or produced prior to Raisin In The 
Sun. The critical and popular ap- 
proval which followed this event 
made her famous, and the rejoic- 
ing this occasioned can only be 
compared to the kudos which fol- 
lowed Richard Wright’s sunburst 
a little more than a decade earlier. 
But her recognition was based on a 
play. Native Son was a novel, 
Black Boy an_ autobiography, 
Uncle Tom’s Children a collection 
of stories. And the two authors, 
though they had both spent crucial 
years of their lives in the Chicago 
jungle, if that’s the word for the 
South Side of those days, were 
separated by more than just a span 
of time in their development. 

Richard Wright’s young man- 
hood in Chicago was poverty rid- 
den. Lorraine Hansberry’s family 
was well-to-do by South Side 
standards. Her father was in the 
teal estate business. He could, in 
a manner of speaking, have owned 
or managed the rental property in 
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which Bigger Thomas killed the 
rat with the frying pan. How his 
perceptive daughter came to see 
the human turmoil in those sub- 
standard quarters through eyes of 
sympathy and deep understanding 
has not been told. Miss Hans- 
berry’s subsequent writing has con- 
sisted mainly of articles in period- 
icals. It has not tended toward 
autobiography. 

A lesser writer, one imagines, 
particularly a lesser Negro writer 
in the United States, might have 
been in a hurry, given her talents 
and background, to give the world 
a picture of debutants’ balls, and 
gracious living to compensate for 
the ugliness Richard Wright had 
forced before the eyes of millions 
of readers, to the embarrassment of 
our favored few. She also avoided 
the equally unwise assumption that 
more of the same material that 
Wright had presented would prove 
to be equally arresting when pre- 
sented by her, equally instructive. 
But it doesn’t work that way with- 
out the addition of new elements, 
and the new Hansberry ingredient 
was technique. 

In the theatre, a medium that 
demands a maximum of know- 
how, usually attained only after 
long and painful apprenticeship, 
years of heartbreaking trial and 
error, she showed up at first bow 
with complete control of her tools 
and her craft. This was little short 
of startling. Self-educated Richard 
Wright had been a toiling, some- 
times almost awkward manipulator 
of the devices of composition. He 
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had won over this disadvantage by 
sheer power. In Lorraine Hans- 
berry’s case this particular shoe 
seemed to be on the other foot. 

Which, of course, is as it should 
be. One looks for an increase of 
technical skills in a second or third 
generation of writers. If any loss 
in originality or other qualities 
occurs, one expects it to be bal- 
anced by greater familiarity with 
the mechanics, thanks to the ex- 
amples and experiments of the 
forerunners. If this is not a gen- 
eralization that can be applied to 
all of the newest crop of Negro 
writers, it should be. Allowances 
can no longer be made for tech- 
nical weakness. 

But more striking parallels, or 
kinships, as I have ventured, ap- 
pear when the work of the newest 
Negro writers is put beside the 
product of the ardent young peo- 
ple who came to Harlem in the 
early twenties and created the “up- 
surge of creativity” known as the 
Harlem Renaissance. This was 
the group that drew from Charles 
S. Johnson, the cautious and care- 
ful sociologist, the rare exclama- 
tion that “a brief ten years have 
developed more confident self-ex- 
pression, more widespread efforts 
in the direction of art (by Negroes 
in the U. S.) than the long, dreary 
two centuries before.” 

In the constellation to which 
Johnson referred, Jean Toomer 
was the first star. His place and 
influence among the New Negroes 
of the Harlem group were like 
those of Ralph Ellison today. 
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When published by such little 
magazines as Dial, Broom, Little 
Review and Doubledealer, Toom- 
er’s stories and sketches, poems 
and plays delighted the avant 
garde. Symbolism with varying 
levels of psychological and phil- 
osophical meaning fascinated him. 
Yet his heart belonged to the folk 
Negro. 
Charles S. Johnson thought at 
first he detected a certain remote 
link between Toomer’s composi- 
tions and the writing of Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. “Where Dunbar 
gave to the unnamed Negro peas- 
ant a reassuring touch of human- 
ity, Toomer gave to the peasant a 
passionate charm,” he observed. 
His conclusion was, however, that 
Toomer “was more than an artist, 
he was an experimentalist.” 
Obviously much of this com- 
ment could as well be applied to 
the talented author of Jnvisible 
Man as to the handsome young 
wanderer whose Cane was a liter 
ary sensation in 1923 but who, 
soon after, turned his back o 


greatness. Ellison has not turned 
his back, but he is a slow and 
painstaking worker. /nvisible Man 
was many years in the writing 
Like Cane, however, it wa 
promptly recognized as lan¢- 
mark. 

Drawing heavily on folk sources, 
reflecting its author’s -preoccupe 
tion with technique and the roots 
of artistic expression, Invisible 
Man’s critical reception amounted 
to acclaim. It was accepted as 
major work, a consensus roughl) 
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equivalent to that which greeted 
Cane thirty years earlier. While 
one is clearly a novel, the other 
hard to classify by form, side by 
side the two books make a fascin- 
ating study. A conversation be- 
tween the two extremely articulate 
authors, should it ever occur, 
would be worth going many miles 
to overhear. 

Invisible Man was a bestseller 
in the year in which it was pub- 
lished. It was given the National 
Book Award in 1953, marking a 
first in recognition of this type for 
a Negro writer in the United 
States. While it did not reach so 
wide an audience as_ Richard 
Wright had reached in the forties, 
the reading public was much bet- 
ter prepared for it than it had been 
for Cane, only a few hundred 
copies of which were sold. 

If neither Ellison nor Toomer 
became rich as a direct result of 
these important and _ significant 
books, both immediately found 
themselves in demand in circles 
where the meaning of things are 
explored. Both awakened to find 
that their well-chosen words had 
suddenly become gospel to a 
goodly company of inquirers, and 
both entered into secondary ca- 
reers as occasional essayists, dis- 
cussants and instructors. 

Both Ellison and Toomer 
reached literature after an initial 
interest in music. Both have shown 
a probing interest in the common 
sources of creative expression. 
Even in their personal lives certain 
parallels may be detected. But 
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there are also significant differ- 
ences, and these may account for 
the crucial decision each eventually 
made: Ellison to write Invisible 
Man, Toomer to become invisible. 

An author’s looks have little, if 
anything to do with his writing. 
But some people who have known 
them both have not failed to ob- 
serve that James Baldwin is the 
spit-’n-image of Wallace Thurman. 
When Baldwin speaks, and espe- 
cially when he laughs, the resem- 
blance becomes so _ striking it 
almost makes one wonder about 
incarnation. 

Thurman’s early death, in the 
fading days of the Harlem Ren- 
aissance, was one of two quick 
tragedies by which some of the 
participants have dated the passing 
of that period. 

In the last five years of his life, 
however, Thurman saw, experi- 
enced and wrote a great deal. He 
was no exception, indeed he was 
conspicuous for it, in a group that 
believed that poetry and prose 
were things you might live as well 
as write. This was a part of the 
Harlem Renaissance that may not 
have survived—or been resur- 
rected. 

Thurman was fond of the first 
sentence of Rafael Sabatini’s Scar- 
amouch, “he was born with a gift 
of laughter and a sense that the 
world was mad.” He thought it 
applied to himself. On the whole, 
however, his taste in novels ran to 
Dostoevsky, Proust, Sherwood An- 
derson and Theodore Dreiser, es- 
pecially the latter. He made them 
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his examples. 

In another period, perhaps, he 
might have become a brilliant 
stylist like Baldwin, but in the 
twenties he tried to avoid polished 
prose. He made a point of writing 
very fast and changing very little 
in the hope of achieving a kind of 
roughshod power something like 
that of Dreiser, he said. 

There may have been another 
reason. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he may have felt that for 
him time was limited. He died of 
tuberculosis, and there may have 
been prior indications, but before 
he was finally stricken, he pub- 
lished The Blacker The Berry as 
well as two lesser novels, wrote 
much for the magazines, saw his 
play Harlem produced on Broad- 
way, did bales of writing for mass 
media, including movies, and 
worked for a popular publisher as 
a sort of handyman. 

In Thurman’s reflections on lit- 
erature, growing out of wide and 
attentive reading, something like 
the Baldwin sharpness was ex- 
pressed. Reading an article by 
James Baldwin in the New York 
Times Magazine or Harper’s to- 
day, one who knew and read Thur- 
man will find himself stopped now 
and then, realizing that here Thur- 
man would have warmly con- 
curred, 

In the greater seriousness of 
James Baldwin, however, in the 
vast distance between the goals 
the two set for themselves as 
writers, there is more to contrast 
than to compare where Baldwin 
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and the Renaissance writer he 
most nearly resembles are con- 
cerned. 

To what extent this difference 
of stance, indeed difference of out- 
look, reflects the diminishing of 
some forms of the resistance met 
by Negro writers in the past is an 
open question, but certainly no 
essayist of the twenties showed 
comparable power. No prose writer 
of that era, except Toomer, had 
his precision and style. None was 
more exciting. 

There are some indications that 
the personal histories of Baldwin 
and Thurman might have a good 
bit in common. Without resorting 
to speculation, Baldwin makes no 
secret of the blood and tears, so to 
speak, that have already gone into 
the forging of his talent. 

The two novels that have re- 
sulted thus far include one that 
was widely praised and one that 
was widely read. Go Tell It On 
The Mountain garnered most of 
the praise, Giovanni’s Room a 
good many more readers, one 
gathers. His Notes Of A Native 
Son, however, appears to have 
been more influential than either, 
giving rise to a lively debate be- 
tween those who esteem Baldwin 
more for his essays than his fiction 
and those who would put it the 
other way round. His Nobody 
Knows My Name is a current 
sensation. 

In any case, a group of younger 
writers which starts with two such 
figures as Ellison and Baldwin 
need not fear that it will be ig 
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nored or fail to receive serious 
attention. Its constituents have 
only to establish that they belong 
on the roster. 

Louis E. Lomax, whose essays 
have been appearing in Harper’s 
Magazine and elsewhere recently, 
whose book The Reluctant Afri- 
can won the Anisfield Wolf Award 
this year, certainly qualifies. In- 
terestingly, his work has more than 
a little in common with that of 
Walter White of the twenties as a 
writer, except that Lomax has 
published no fiction yet. Some 
critics have been mean enough to 
suggest that it might have been 
better if White hadn’t either. 

But put White’s contributions 
to the Century and other periodi- 
cals—of that decade—beside Lo- 
max’ of today’s bracket, Rope And 
Faggot with The Reluctant Afri- 
can, and you get a pair. You might 
call them the Georgia boys. The 
young Walter White made use of 
the excellent perspective of the 
light-skinned Negro writer pass- 
ing for white to get inside lynch 
mobs and make his report. Some- 
thing beyond journalism seemed 
to result. Not favored by this spe- 
cial circumstance, Lomax has 
benefited from another that was 
not available to a writer of his 
type in the twenties: television. 

Foremost among the writers of 
the present crop who have chosen 
journalism as their medium, how- 
ever, is Carl T. Rowan of the 
Minneapolis Tribune. Winner of 
three successive Sigma Delta Chi 
Newspaper awards, together with 
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its coveted medallion in 1956, au- 
thor of South Of Freedom, The 
Pitiful And The_Proud, Go South 
To Sorrow and co-author, with 
Jackie Robinson, of Wait Till Next 
Year, Rowan has been a frequent 
contributor to Look, The Saturday 
Evening Post and other magazines 
of the widest circulation. 

More recently he has been re- 
warded with an appointment as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs. Journalistically, 
at least, Rowan is one from the 
ranks of the newest Negro writers 
who may be said to glitter when he 
walks. No member of the Renais- 
sance group enjoyed the same kind 
or even comparable success. 

It is possible, however, to see 
in the short stories of Alston 
Anderson, as collected in the vol- 
ume Lover Man, a poignant re- 
minder of the now almost forgotten 
short fiction of Eric D. Waldron 
whose Tropic Death pleased the 
critics in the Harlem period and 
made its author’s career one to 
watch in those days. 

There are those who are still 
waiting for more Waldron, who re- 
fuse to believe that the talent that 
created these authentic and throb- 
bing tales more than thirty years 
ago could have ever stopped creat- 
ing, given normal health. They 
keep expecting something he may 
have written and stashed away to 
come to light. 

None of which is to say, of 
course, that the mentioning of 
Anderson in the same breath with 
Waldron suggests any likeness 
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whatever in their personalities or in 
their writing careers apart from the 
single volumes of short stories by 
which each is principally known. 
However, there is another point. 
Both these writers have the West 
Indies and Panama in their back- 
grounds. 

The Harlem flavor captured by 
Julian Mayfield in his novels The 
Hit, The Long Night and The 
Grand Parade is very close to that 
which inspired Rudolph Fisher’s 
short stories and novels in the 
twenties. Like Fisher too, May- 
field is a man of many talents. He 
was an actor in a leading role in 
Lost In The Stars, and he has had 
a play produced off-Broadway. 
While he has done more with the 
novel, less with the shorter fiction 
than did Fisher, the similarities, 
the reminders are definitely there. 
And if the Harlem Renaissance 


The Terrible Prospect 


The idea of man in space is an explosion on the imagination. It 
shakes free the sense of wonder; it cracks open a vast area of the human 
potential; it confronts the intelligence with the prospect of an encounter 
with the infinite. But it also adds to the terror. Not terror from what is 
unknown about space but from what is known about man... Man has 
raised his station without raising his sights. He roams the heavens with 
the engines of hell.—Saturday Review. 


group had no Lorraine Hansberry 
and no Carl T. Rowan, neither 
have the present group of Ne- 
groes, writers, poets, comparable to 
Claude McKay, Countee Cullen 
and Langston Hughes. It remains 
to be seen whether Paule Marshall 
can replace the gifted Zora Neale 
Hurston. The Harlem group also 
included Helene Johnson, Dorothy 
West, Frank Horne, Sterling 
Brown, Nella Larson, and the two 
Fausets, Jessie R. and Arthur Huff. 
Of course the present lot can point 
to good material among their re- 
serves. Frank London Brown, 
Le Roi Jones, Gloria Oden, Johi 
O. Killens, Herbert Simmons, Mel- 
vin Kelley are definitely coming on, 
but it will take the best by all of 
these to fill the firmament as did the 
literary stars that brightened the 
Harlem sky in the twenties. 


HV 
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Lifted aloft to Heaven. 
In 


sine ws the trials 


dréss; 
cleansing smiles into clothes, 
Raine appetizing songs 
msand different decicacies 
s the jaded stomachs of their broods, 


brows hands 
er the sons of America, . 
at the snow-spraying 
if brown breasts, 
gto them with ripe brown lips; 


Looking at God 
“Thy will be do 
And in my very 
Why those brow 
Seem never to li 
High enough that 
Will listen to their 
Will look into their 8 
Will pause to hear t 


I have felt brown ha 
And I have touched G 


(Reprinted by permission @ 
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MEANS TO ME 


BY HAZEL SCOTT 
(Reprinted from Esony) 


e{G>"™25 HREE years in Paris 


iG ? rehabilitated me. 
2 5 I went there origi- 
nally for three weeks 


rest and play an 
engagement. Before I left America, 
unknown to anyone, Adam and I 
had a little talk. I was not too 
happy with the work situation here 
and I was not happy personally. 
Adam said, “If you’re not happy 
here why don’t you stay over there 
a while and work.” 

The three weeks stretched out to 
three years. They were, for the 
most part, gay, fun-filled, work- 
filled years. After a year, Skipper, 
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She went to Paris for a rest, 
but the famed pianist and 
former wife of Congressman 
Adam C. Powell found the 
peace she had been seeking. 
and a three week vacation 
stretched into a three year 
stay. 


my son, joined me. We took a 
large apartment in Paris, which we 
still have, and occasionally, we 
went down to Cannes to live with 
friends on the Riviera. 

During this period I entertained 
at clubs all over the Continent and 
in North Africa and the Near East. 
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My three years out of America 
were three years of much needed 
rest, not from work, but from racial 
tension; and by that I do not mean 
that I never run into racism. That 
would not be true. But whenever I 
encountered racism in any form, it 
was so rare that it was an exception 
rather than the rule and it stuck out 
as an incident. I’m not going to say 
that France is paradise, but I will 
say this: You can live anywhere 
if you’ve got the money to live. You 
can go anywhere if you’ve got the 
money to go and whomever you 
marry or date is your business. 

Since my return to America, I 
have been attacked by some unin- 
formed people who say I ran away 
from the problem. In one New 
York hotel where I was staying, 
the room service waiter said: “I 
once thought you were the great- 
est, but you have fallen in my esti- 
mation because you left America 
where the fight is.” 

Well, I’m here to tell you that 
roughly 90 per cent of the armed 
service personnel overseas are 
southerners. People who have 
never been exposed to racist think- 
ing are being told what the south- 
ern white man thinks of the Negro. 
The fight is not confined to Amer- 
ica, It is worldwide. 

A friend told me upon Billie 
Holiday’s return to the United 
States, she called me the Queen of 
the Mau Maus. She meant this as 
acompliment. She said it because 
of the affection and esteem the 
African students of Paris hold for 
me. 
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I appeared in two French movies 
with some of the top French stars. 
I also signed to play the lead in a 
French version of Anna Lucasta, 
but a legal hassle over rights to the 
play prevented the producer from 
staging it. 

Between engagements, I relaxed 
and absorbed the healthy, restful 
atmosphere of Paris. 

My Paris is not the city of cham- 
pagne and caviar. My Paris is a pot 
full of red beans and rice and an 
apartment full of old friends and 
glasses tinkling and the rich, happy 
sound of people laughing from the 
heart. My Paris is the warmth of 
the big Thanksgiving dinners I had 
every year for my old and dear 
friends. My Paris is the enchant- 
ment of wandering through an old 
museum, hand in hand with an old 
friend from Hollywood, lost in the 
wonder of Rodin. My Paris is the 
magic of looking up the Champs 
Elysées from the Place de la Con- 
corde and being warmed by the 
merry madness of the lights. My 
Paris is like the very first time you 
realize you're in love, like the very 
first time you’re kissed. 

Paris is all this and more, but it 
is also pain. While I was there, 
some of my dearest friends died 
and some were murdered. I lost 
Lester Young and Billie Holiday. 
And I went to the very door of 
death myself after a serious 
operation. 

Lester, who is (not was) such a 
beautiful individual, came to see 
me every day during my recupera- 
tion and we listened for hours on 
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end to Frank Sinatra’s album, Only 
The Lonely. It pains me to remem- 
ber that he went from my apart- 
ment to an airplane which took 
him to America and death. 

Paris is Billie Holiday, too. I 
remember her one night, toward 
the end, singing a bitter blues, try- 
ing to say everything, trying to 
explain everything within the con- 
fines of twelve bars. She had been 
robbed, again, and she was blue. 
Sitting there in the Mars Club in 
Paris, listening to this woman who 
represents (not represented) so 
many years of my life, sitting there 
remembering how she used to pro- 
tect me and curse me and run me 
home when I was 15 and working 
on 52nd Street in New York, I was 
overcome by all the tragedy, all the 
greatness and all the beauty of her 
life. 

I had my own problems, too. 
Anna Lucasta had just collapsed 
and I was sort of in-between and 
wandering. While wondering where 
I was going and what I was doing, 
I began to cry. Billie stopped, 


Bi-lingual Baloney 
A sign in a gypsy fortune-telling shop in Harlem: “We read your 
mind in either English or Spanish.” 
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gripped my arm and dragged me to 
a back room and slammed the 
door. “The next time you begin to 
feel like this,” she said, “just re- 
member that you’ve got Skipper 
and Lady only has a little Chihua- 
hua and Lady’s making it. And 
another thing: Never let them see 
you cry.” Isn’t that a wonderful, 
fantastic thing to say. “Never let 
them see you cry.” 

I learned a lot in Paris about 
people and about myself. One does 
not look into the face of death, as 
I have, and come away worrying 
about pettiness and cattiness and 
gossip and conforming. It seems 
that everytime I am near death, 
someone or something is asking me 
over and over, How stupid can you 
get? How many changes will you 
need before you find out what’s im- 
portant? This last time, when | 
spent a month or so in bed, I got 
the message. I am not likely ever to 
forget it. Love is important. Love. 
Some people go to their graves 
without ever learning that very sim- 
ple lesson. 
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Pinkney B. S. Pinchback 
U. S. Senator and Governor of Louisiana 
in the Reconstruction Era 


Negro Officials 
After The Civil War 


BY DR. JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN 


(From the book, Reconstruction: After The Civil War, by Dr. John 
Hope Franklin, published by the University of Chicago Press. © Copy- 
right University of Chicago.) 


The Act of March 2, 1867, was specific about the qualifications of 
those who were to have a voice in the new program of reconstruction. 
Constitutions were to be written by delegates “to be elected by the male 
citizens of the state, twenty-one years old and upward, of whatever race, 
color, or previous condition, who have been resident in said state for one 
year . . . except such as may be disfranchised for participation in the 
rebellion or for felony at common law.” It was no easy task to administer 
satisfactorily these provisions of the Act. The commanding generals in 
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the Southern military districts were hard pressed to find competent and 
qualified registrars to enroll the electorate. They used Union army 
officers and Freedmen’s Bureau agents; and a few of them used some 
Negroes. Travel into remote areas was difficult, and in some instances 
weeks elapsed before registrations were received, compiled, and made 
ready for elections. 

Some of the commanding generals felt a deep responsibility to provide 
a little political education for those voters who had never had the experi- 
ence or the opportunity to participate in politics. Several of them gave 
explicit instructions to registration officials to provide the freedmen with 
adequate information regarding their political rights. Freedmen’s Bureau 
officers and agents engaged by the generals to work in the registration 
program helped the new voters understand their rights and duties. When 
Bureau officials had no political literature of their own to distribute, they 
disseminated materials prepared by the Union League, which was, as we 
shall see, easily the most active organization in the political education of 
the Negro. 

When the criteria for becoming electors were applied to the people of 
the South, three groups qualified. One group was the vast majority of 
Negroes whose loyalty to the Union was unquestioned and who merely 
had to prove that they were not felons and had lived in the state one year. 
Another was the Northerners who had taken up residence in the South. 
If they met the residence requirements, they were enrolled. Finally, there 
were the native Southerners who qualified to take the “ironclad oath,” 
and who were scrutinized with the greatest care. The rank and file among 
these groups was to be the center of the controversy that raged over the 
ensuing decade. Out of these groups were to come the leaders who bore 
the majority responsibility for both the good and the evils flowing from 
the difficult task of rebuilding the South. 

The entrance of Negroes into the political arena was the most revolt- 
tionary aspect of the reconstruction program. Out of a population of 
approximately four million, some 700,000 qualified as voters, but the 
most of them were without the qualifications to participate effectively ina 
democracy. In this they were not unlike the large number of Americans 
who were enfranchised during the age of Jackson or the large number of 
immigrants who were being voted in herds by political bosses in New 
York, Boston, and other American cities at this time. They were the firs 
to admit their deficiencies. Beverly Nash, an unlettered former slave 
sitting in the South Carolina convention, expressed the views of manj 
when he said: “I believe, my friends and fellow-citizens, we are not pit 
pared for this suffrage. But we can learn. Give a man tools and let him 
commence to use them, and in time he will learn a trade. So it is with 
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voting. We may not understand it at the start, but in time we shall learn 
to do our duty.” 

Like Nash most of the Negroes were illiterate. A slave existence could 
hardly be expected to prepare one for the responsibilities of citizenship, 
especially when there were laws, as there were in all slave states, banning 
the teaching of slaves. Even if Negroes were free, as were more than 
200,000 in the slave states before the war, laws forbade their being taught 
to read and write. Indeed, when they came out of slavery many Negroes 
did not know their own names; many did not even have family names. 
It goes without saying that a considerable number had not the vaguest 
notion of what registering and voting meant. 

None of this is surprising. It had been only two years since emanci- 
pation from a system that for more than two centuries had denied slaves 
most rights as human beings. And it must be remembered that in these 
two years the former Confederates, in power all over the South, did 
nothing to promote the social and political education of the former slaves. 
What is surprising is that there were some—and no paltry number—who 
in 1867 were able to assume the responsibilities of citizens and leaders. 

Among South Carolina’s Negro leaders was state treasurer Francis L. 
Cardozo, educated at Glasgow and London, who had been a minister in 
New Haven and, after the war, was principal of a Negro school in 
Charleston. Robert B. Elliott, born in Massachusetts, trained at Eton 
College in England, and elected to Congress in 1870, was urbane and 
articulate. J. J. Wright, a state supreme court justice, had studied at the 
University of Pennsylvania and had been a respected member of the 
Pennsylvania bar before moving to South Carolina after the war. Con- 
gressman James Rapier’s white father sent him to school in Canada, and 
when he returned to his native Alabama after the war he had not only an 
ample formal education but a world of experience gained from travel and 
work in the North. Florida’s secretary of state, Jonathan C. Gibbs, grad- 
uated from Dartmouth College and had been a Presbyterian minister for 
several years when reconstruction began. Among the Negro leaders of 
North Carolina James W. Hood assistant superintendent of public in- 
struction, and James H. Harris, an important figure in the 1868 constitu- 
tional convention, were educated, respectively, in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 
Many others, among them Henry M. Turner of the Georgia legislature, 
Hiram Revels, United States senator from Mississippi, and Richard H. 
Gleaves member of Congress from South Carolina, had much more than 
the rudiments of a formal education when they entered upon their 
Official duties. 

Significant among Negro leaders were those who were almost wholly 
self-educated. Robert Smalls of South Carolina pursued his studies dili- 
gently until he had mastered the rudiments. Later he went to the United 
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States House of Representatives. In Mississippi, John Roy Lynch regu- 
larly took time off from his duties in a photographer’s studio to gaze 
across the alley into a white schoolroom, where he kept up with the class 
until he had mastered the courses taught there. When he became speaker 
of the Mississippi house and later a member of Congress, he relied on this 
earlier training. Before Jefferson Long went into Congress from Georgia, 
he had educated himself and had become a merchant tailor in Macon. 
There were numerous other self-educated Negro leaders, including John 
Carraway and Peyton Finley of Alabama, James O’Hara and A. H. 
Galloway of North Carolina, and James W. Bland and Lewis Lindsay 
of Virginia. From this educated element came the articulate, responsible 
Negroes who contributed substantially to the writing of the new consti- 
tutions and the establishment of the new governments in the former 
slave states. 

Most of the Negro leaders were ministers. A fair number taught 
school. Some were employees of the Freedmen’s Bureau or another 
federal agency. Here and there one found a Negro who had been trained 
in the law. There were, of course, farmers; and there were some artisans 
engaged in a variety of occupations. The economic interests and aspira- 
tions of the Negro leaders varied widely. It would be wrong to assume 
that they had no economic interests or that they had no views regarding 
the economic future of the South. 

One of the really remarkable features of the Negro leadership was the 
small amount of vindictiveness in their words and their actions. There was 
no bully, no swagger, as they took their places in the state and federal 
governments traditionally occupied by the white planters of the South. 
The spirit of conciliation pervaded most of the public utterances the 
Negroes made. In his first speech in the South Carolina convention 
Beverly Nash asserted that the Southern white man was the “true friend 
of the black man.” Pointing to the banner containing the words “United 
we stand, divided we fall,” Nash said, “If you could see the scroll of the 
society that banner represents, you would see the white man and the 
black man standing with their arms locked together, as the type of friend- 
ship and union which we desire.” 

Negroes generally wished to see political disabilities removed from the 
whites. In South Carolina several Negroes presented a resolution asking 
Congress to remove all such disabilities, and it was passed. In Louisiana 
the Negroes requested that former Confederates be permitted to vote but, 
for the time being, not to hold office. In Alabama James T. Rapier, a 
Negro delegate to the constitutional convention, successfully sponsored 4 
resolution asking Congress to remove the political disabilities of those 
who might aid in reconstruction. In Mississippi a Democratic paper, the 
Jackson Clarion, admitted that in their general conduct Negroes “have 
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shown consideration for the feelings of the whites. . . . In other words, 
the colored people had manifested no disposition to rule or dominate the 
whites, and the only Color Line which had existed, grew out of the un- 
wise policy which had previously been pursued by the Democratic Party 
in its efforts to prevent the enjoyment by the newly-emancipated race of 
the rights and privileges to which they were entitled, under the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the country.” In South Carolina Beverly Nash declared 
that in public affairs “‘we must unite with our white fellow-citizens. They 
tell us that they have been disfranchised, yet we tell the North that 
we shall never let the halls of Congress be silent until we remove that 
disability.” 

Negroes attempted no revolution in the social relations of the races in 
the South. Francis B. Simkins in his “New Viewpoints of Southern 
Reconstruction” has accurately observed that “the defiance of the tradi- 
tional caste division occasionally expressed in an official reception or in 
an act of the legislature was not reflected generally in common social 
relations.” Negroes, as a rule, conceded to the insistence of whites that 
they were a race apart; and they made little or no attempt to invade 
social privacies. They did not even attempt to destroy white supremacy 
except where such supremacy rejected Negroes altogether as human 
beings, and there was almost nowhere any serious consideration given to 
providing legal approbation of interracial marriages. While Negroes 
sought equality as human beings, they manifested no desire to involve 
themselves in the purely social relations of whites as individuals or as 
groups. “It is false, it is a wholesale falsehood to say that we wish to 
force ourselves upon white people,” declared the near-white P. B. S. 
Pinchback of Louisiana. 

Nor did any considerable number of Negroes seek to effect an 
economic revolution in the South. Henry McNeal Turner, the fearless 
Negro leader who was almost universally disliked by white Georgians, 
did what he could to assist the whites in recovering their economic 
strength. In the Georgia convention he secured the passage of two reso- 
lutions that indicated a remarkable willingness to stabilize the economic 
life of the white community. One sought to prevent the sale of property 
whose owners were unable to pay their taxes; the other provided for the 
relief of banks. In South Carolina Negro leaders such as Robert DeLarge 
and Francis Cardozo supported relief measures with the full knowledge 
that whites would benefit as much as Negroes. 

The movement of Northerners into the South after the Civil War is a 
part of the exciting drama of the migrations that had seen the continent 
populated from ocean to ocean and had taken Americans, new and old, 
wherever opportunity beckoned. The movement into the South was 
greatly stimulated by the favorable observations of scores of thousands 
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of Union soldiers who had seen action on Southern battlefields. Some 
were mustered out of the army while still in the South and, despite some 
Southern feelings of hostility against them, decided to adopt the South 
as their home. Others, back in their Northern homes, waited only for the 
first opportunity to return to the South. By the fall of 1866, for example, 
more than five thousand Union soldiers had settled in Louisiana alone. 
The movement was also stimulated by the large number of industrialists 
and investors who saw in the underdeveloped South an important new 
economic frontier. Those committed to the view that the South’s re- 
covery from the war would be accompanied by an era of unparalleled 
expansion began to move into the region, bringing with them their own 
resources, and often the resources of others, with which to build railroads 
and factories and to purchase farm land and other properties. 

Many federal agents—some from the Department of the Treasury, 
others from the Freedmen’s Bureau—settled in the South and called it 
home. Northern teachers, men and women, braved numerous indignities 
at the hands of hostile whites in order to teach Negroes, and they cast 
their lot with the South. There were those from the North, moreover, 
who saw new political opportunities in the South. They hoped to use the 
newly enfranchised element and the problems arising out of reconstruc- 
tion to achieve political power and economic gain. For them the South 
was a “happy hunting ground” that they could not resist. As to any 
frontier, there went to the South the adventurers, those who wanted to 
“get rich quick,” and ne’er-do-wells who were fully prepared to embrace 
any cause, including Radical Reconstruction, that would benefit them. 

These were the people who have been called “carpetbaggers” for the 
last ninety years. This opprobrious term, used as early as 1846 to 
describe any suspicious stranger, was applied indiscriminately to all 
Northerners in the South during reconstruction. It has generally implied 
that as a group they had nothing in the way of worldly possessions and 
were thoroughly unprincipled in their determination to fleece and exploit 
the South until their carpetbags fairly bulged with the possessions of 
Southerners and they were forced to acquire new coffers in which to place 
their ill-gotten gains. They have been described as a group at work ona 
grand master plan to Africanize the country. One historian described 
them as “gangs of itinerant adventurers, vagrant interlopers” who were 
“too depraved, dissolute, dishonest and degraded to get the lowest of 
places in the states they had just left.” These descriptions fall far short 
of the mark. They impugn the integrity and good intentions of thousands 
whose motives were otherwise. Even more important, perhaps, is the fact 
that such descriptions show no understanding of the variety and com- 
plexity of the motives underlying the migrations and no appreciation for 
the economic and political relationships that grew out of such motives. 
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There is no evidence that even the considerable number of Negro 
migrants from the North were interested in “Africanizing” the country. 
Indeed the term was an extravagance, a flourish—like “Negro rule’— 
used to express disgust. The other common descriptions are equally in- 
accurate. As Thomas Conway pointed out a few months after the war, 
many Northerners, including the teacher, preacher, merchant, husband- 
man, mechanic, laborer, and discharged Union soldier, were ready to 
move South. He had persuaded Northern men to take $3,000,000 into 
the South to purchase land, make loans, and advances on crops. Their 
only fears were whether there was sufficient law and order to maintain 
security for their investments. But they went South, and they continued 
to go all during the reconstruction period. In November, 1865, Sidney 
Andrews observed that already several Massachusetts men were in busi- 
ness in Charleston; and he estimated that at least half the stores on the 
principal streets of the city were run by Northern men. 

The careers of Captain H. S. Chamberlain and General John T. 
Wilder, both of Ohio, illustrate the kind of activities in which numerous 
so-called carpetbaggers were engaged. When Chamberlain was mustered 
out of the Union army in Knoxville, Tennessee, in 1865, he at once 
entered the iron and coal business in Knoxville and is regarded by some 
as the real founder of the modern iron industry south of the Ohio. In 
1867 Chamberlain joined with General Wilder, later of Wilder’s Light- 
ning Brigade of Ohio, to organize the Roane Iron Company, which bought 
large tracts of coal and iron land and engaged extensively in the operation 
of coke works, iron mines, and furnaces. Together they became involved 
in many industrial and financial ventures, including the Dixie Portland 
Cement Company, the Brookside Cotton Mills of Knoxville, and the 
First National Bank of Chattanooga. 

That all so-called carpetbaggers were not simply Radicals with no 
consideration for the welfare and development of the South can be seen 
also in the life of Willard Warner, planter, politician, and iron manufac- 
turer. Born in Granville, Ohio, and educated at Marietta College, Warner 
served in the Union army and went to the Ohio senate in 1865. Two 
years later he moved to Alabama, and with his ample resources engaged 
in cotton planting for several years. He became active in Republican 
politics and served in the United States Senate from 1868 to 1871. Then 
he organized the Tecumseh Iron Company and served as president and 
manager until 1873. For this venture more than $100,000 was supplied 
by his Northern associates. Later he moved to Tennessee, where he had 
extensive investments and blast furnaces. The overthrow of reconstruc- 
tion seems not to have affected this “carpetbagger,” for as late as 1900 
the Conservatives (the Democrats) in his adopted state elected him to 
the Tennessee legislature. 
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If recent historians have reviled Northerners who settled in the South 
after the Civil War, their Southern contemporaries were inclined to be 
grateful to them for their contributions to Southern development. Clinton 
A. Cilley, born in New Hampshire and a Harvard graduate, settled in 
North Carolina in 1866. After a career in law, including several years 
as a judge of the Lenoir Superior Court, he was called in 1900 “one of 
North Carolina’s ablest lawyers and finest citizens.” General Wilder, the 
iron manufacturer, was very popular among Southerners, including for- 
mer Confederates. During the Spanish-American War the governor of 
Tennessee named the training camp near Knoxville “Camp Wilder,” in 
honor of the carpetbagger from Ohio. Lieutenant B. H. True of the 
136th New York Volunteers, who settled in Georgia in 1865, was con- 
sistently popular with his new neighbors; they not only supported his 
newspaper, the Appeal and Advertiser, but elected him, as the “cele- 
brated farmer from Morgan County,” to the State Agricultural Society. 

The interest of such men and groups of men in the political future of 
the South was real. With so much at stake in the way of investments and 
with full appreciation of the economic potential of the South they could 
not be indifferent to the uncertain political winds that were blowing 
across their adopted home. Their interest transformed itself into a strong 
desire to attain certain specific political goals for the South. One was the 
achievement and maintenance of law and order. They had seen enough 
hostility and lawlessness in many Southern communities to cause consid- 
erable uneasiness about the safety of their investments. They wanted 
governments that would insure this safety; and if they could facilitate the 
establishment of such governments, they would certainly do so. Another 
was the maintenance of a close alliance between government and the 
business community. They had seen the importance of such an alliance 
in numerous developments in Washington during the war and in the 
effective service that several state governments in the North had rendered 
the business community. Favorable banking and insurance laws, tax 
exemptions or rebates, land grants and other assistance to railroads were 
among the favors the government could and would, under certain desir- 
able circumstances, grant to business and industry. If at all possible, 
Northerners would see that this was done in the South. 

Finally, most Northerners in the South were convinced that their goals 
could best be attained through a vigorous, well-organized Republican 
party throughout the South. This was, after all, the party responsible 
for the intimate relationship between government and business on the 
national level and in several Northern state governments. They knew 
that there was little chance of luring the former Confederates into the 
Republican party and that the Democratic party would oppose at every 
turn whatever Republicans attempted to do. Southern Democrats tended 
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to equate Republicans with abolitionists and thus to regard them as the 
destroyers of the South’s cherished economic and social system. Northern 
Republicans had to look to others in the South for political support. 

A Republican in the South did not have to belong to the Thaddeus 
Stevens—Charles Sumner wing of the party to reach the conclusion that 
Negro suffrage was not only desirable but imperative. For the conclu- 
sion was inescapable that the party’s strength would come from Negroes 
and from whatever support they could secure from loyal native South- 
erners. They did all they could to promote the enfranchisement of the 
Negro and draw him into the Republican party. This did not mean, 
however, that the so-called carpetbaggers were interested in “African- 
izing” the South. Even when they undertook to “Northernize” the South, 
there was no revolution in the general social relations between Negroes 
and whites. B. H. True, a New Yorker living in Georgia, said that he 
was as friendly toward the Negro as anyone, “but there is an antagonism 
which we all have against the race; that I cannot get rid of; I do not 
believe any man can.” Had these Radicals been radical on social 
questions, they would have opposed the laws against intermarriage that 
were enacted during the Radical regime. They would also have stood 
for one system of public schools open to all races, but their infrequent 
expressions in favor of such a system were feeble indeed. These matters 
—unlike Negro suffrage—were not among their primary interests, and 
they gave them scant attention. 

It was only natural that Northerners in the South could wield political 
influence and exercise power far out of proportion to their numbers. 
They were the best prepared to step into the vacuum created by the 
disfranchisement of the former Confederates. They had training and 
experience in political and economic matters that neither Negroes nor 
loyal native Southerners had. They clearly knew what their interests 
were and how best they could be secured. Finally they had the support 
of the powerful, victorious party that was in control of affairs in Wash- 
ington. While their influence in the South was not always decisive or 
even critical, it was invariably a factor in the determination of affairs, 
present and future, in the Southern states. 

No group of postwar Southern leaders has been reviled or castigated 
—or misunderstood—more than loyal native Southerners, commonly 
known as “scalawags.” The term came in all likelihood from Scalloway, 
a district in the Shetland Islands where small, runty cattle and horses 
were bred. It was used in western New York before the Civil War in 
referring to a “mean fellow, a scape grace.” In the South the term was 
used by the opponents of reconstruction to describe those they regarded 
as the lowest, meanest element in society. These were the Southerners 
who could swear that they had never voluntarily given aid, countenance, 
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counsel, or encouragement to persons in rebellion and had exercised or 
attempted to exercise the functions of no office under the Confederacy, 
They were largely men who had opposed secession. The votes against 
secession in some state legislatures, together with the known sentiment 
against such drastic action, indicates that a considerable number of 
Southerners dragged their feet or refused to have any part in the Con. 
federate cause. Many had for years smarted under a system that gave 
every advantage to the planter class, to which very few of them belonged. 
They bitterly resented the course of action, pursued by the planter class, 
which had led to a war that, from their point of view, became more and 
more a “poor man’s fight.” 

It is impossible to determine how many so-called scalawags were quali- 
fied to participate in reconstruction under the terms of the several acts of 
Congress. Likewise it is impossible to determine the extent to which 
those who took the “ironclad oath” were eligible to do so. After June, 
1867, those who took the oath were, as President Johnson had indicated 
to the commanding generals, judges of their own honesty. Since the 
machinery as well as the personnel of registration was of questionable 
efficiency, it is entirely possible that many who were clearly not eligible 
registered anyway. There were some eligibles who refused to register, 
and many who were not eligible advised the loyal Southerners to have no 
part in the Radical regime. Others advised the eligibles to register and 
then defeat the Radical effort by voting against it. “If we are to wear 
manacles,” said Governor Perry of South Carolina, “let them be put on 
by our tyrants, not ourselves.” 

But there were those in the South who counseled loyal Southerners to 
participate in the new reconstruction program and then to restrain any 
excessive or revolutionary tendencies that might militate against the best 
interests of the South. The fact that Negroes were to participate did not 
degrade white Southerners or diminish their influence unless they pur- 
posely abandoned the field to Negroes. The New Orleans Picayune told 
its readers that promptness in registering and voting would convince the 
North “that we mean to take care of our own affairs.”” The Savannah 
News gave similar advice when it declared that Georgia expected every 
man to do his duty and register without delay to show his reverence for 
his “noble commonwealth.” The Charleston Daily Courier echoed the 
same view: “That you should register is an imperative duty which each 
man owes to himself, to his community and to his state.” 

A curious assortment of native Southerners thus became eligible to 
participate in Radical Reconstruction. And the number increased as the 
President granted individual pardons or issued new proclamations of 
amnesty. It became increasingly difficult to make a distinction between 
the views of the loyal Southerners and the views of those whose citizen- 
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ship was being restored. On political and social questions they ranged 
from the radicalism of James W. Hunnicut of Virginia, who stood for 
the full legal and social equality of Negroes and whites, to the conserva- 
tism of Milton Candler, a Georgia senator who claimed that Negroes 
were not citizens and therefore were not eligible to hold office. Certainly 
the majority of these loyal Southerners could not be described as Radicals 
in the sense of embracing the policies and program for Negroes set forth 
by the Radicals in Congress. Often they advocated segregation of Ne- 
groes and whites in educational and other institutions. Often they spoke 
as vigorously for the rights of the South as did any former Confederate. 
Their primary interest was in supporting a party that would build the 
South on a broader base than the plantation aristocracy of ante-bellum 
days. They found it expedient to do business with Negroes and so- 
called carpetbaggers; but often they returned to the Democratic party as 
it gained sufficient strength to be a factor in Southern politics. 

These were the people who were called scalawags by their adversaries. 
They hardly deserved the name, nor did they deserve the numerous other 
opprobrious labels pinned on them by hostile critics. Wade Hampton 
called them “the mean, lousy and filthy kind that are not fit for butchers 
or dogs.” Another called them “scaly, scabby runts in a herd of cattle.” 
Even the historians have joined in the verbal assault on these loyal native 
Southerners. One describes scalawags as “vile, blatant, vindicative, un- 
principled.” Perhaps during the period of their ascendancy the scala- 
wags committed many offenses against the social order; for the graft and 
corruption they must take at least a part of the blame. But their most 
serious offense was to have been loyal to the Union during the Civil War 
or to have declared that they had been loyal and thereby to have enjoyed 
full citizenship during the period of Radical Reconstruction. 

It is extremely difficult to determine the strength of the three groups 
that dominated the South during Radical Reconstruction. There was 
constant fluctuation in the show of strength, particularly among the native 
Southerners and the Northerners living in the South. And there was con- 
stant defection, with Negroes dropping out of the picture under Ku Klux 
Klan or other pressures, with Northerners leaving or going over to the 
Conservatives, as the opponents of Radical Reconstruction were called, 
and with “loyal” Southerners deviating from or deserting the Radical 
cause altogether. The best that one can do is look at the comparative 
numerical strength of the three groups and draw some inferences from 
the observation. A likely time for such a comparison is 1867-68, when 
the several state conventions wrote the new constitutions required by the 
Reconstruction Acts. 

The figures . . . illustrate several significant points. In the first place, 
except for South Carolina, Negroes enjoyed no numerical domination in 
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the conventions. The only other state in which they were nearly a 


majority was Louisiana, where by agreement they were to constitute 50} j 


per cent of the delegates. Thus, “Negro rule,” as reconstruction has been 
erroneously described, had an inauspicious beginning and, indeed, was 
never to materialize. Second, the so-called carpetbaggers were in the}! 
minority in every state except Mississippi. Many were so preoccupied} % 
with personal undertakings, or with setting up schools and churches, that §j 
they had no time for public service. Their position, however, was ade- 
quately represented by those new settlers who did find time to serve, 
Finally, the native whites had a larger numerical representation in the 
conventions than is usually recognized. Dominating several conventions, 
such as those in Alabama, Georgia, and North Carolina, and having 
substantial numbers in others, they were prepared to play a significant 
part in the deliberations and in the administration of affairs in their states, 

Although leadership in the South came from these three groups, at 
least in the early days of congressional reconstruction, it does not follow 
that the leaders invariably worked together in promoting a Radical pro- 
gram. Their motives, values, and goals were not the same and their effort 
to work together was often strained because of these differences. Far 
from entering into any conspiracy to degrade and destroy the Souther 
way of life, they frequently worked at cross purposes. At times the posi- 
tion of the Negro leaders approached that of the crusading abolitionists. 
Meanwhile, the so-called carpetbaggers frequently preoccupied them- 
selves with building up the alliance between the business community and 
the Republican-controlled state government. All too often, moreover, 
the loyal Southerners talked and acted like the conservative former Con- 
federates whom they presumably opposed. Co-operation was at best 
loose and irregular, forced at times only by the threat of their common 
destruction. It was under these circumstances that the three groups of 
leaders forged a program for the reconstruction of the Southern states. 
How such a program actually emerged is one of the fascinating chapters 
in American history. 


Definitions 


Conservative: A Statesman who is enamored of existing evils, as 
distinguished from the Liberal, who wishes to replace them with others. 
—Ambrose Bierce, The Devil’s Dictionary. 
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Nat King Cole Lena Horne Sidney Poitier 


MOVIE STAR QUIZ 


Fredi Washington 


1. The actress with the romantic lead in Stormy Weather and Cabin 


Harry Belafonte Eartha Kitt Marpessa Dawn Dorothy Dandridge 
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BY DUKE 


HICH way is jazz going? 
Questions of this kind are 
never easy to answer, and in 
this case it might be easier to 
answer another question, namely: 
where is jazz coming from? Be- 
cause one of the most important 
distinctions between the musical 
scenes of yesterday and today is 
that the average young musician 
nowadays comes equipped with 
conservatory experience, with a 
background of educational equip- 
ment that is way out ahead of the 
training most of the musicians had 

not too many years ago. 

As far as the future of jazz is 
concerned, it is by no means cer- 
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One of America’s great mu- 

sical innovators explains why 

those coming onto the jazz 

scene today need to bring 

with them more than an abid- 

ing bent for music and a long- 
ing for expression 


tain that this will be the only factor 
in determining which way things 
will go. Whether jazz will be more 
folk-like in nature, or less, whether 
it will be less or more mechanical, 
is not important. 

What is important is that it must 
live, and the only way it can live is 
with the existence of an ever larger 
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and more keenly interested audi- 
ence, to give it the support that 
must always be its life blood. 

Jazz, like any other form of art, 
has to be subsidized. If there are 
more intelligent listeners, of course, 
it will move in a more intelligent 
direction. This does not necessarily 
mean, however, that it will leave 
the realm of folk music and tend to 
move into a more mecanique type 
of thing. 

Recently I was asked whether I 
felt that jazz had moved a great 
distance away from its folk origins. 
With the present state of rock-and- 
roll music I don’t know how any- 
one can even consider asking such 
a question! Rock-and-roll is the 
most raucous form of jazz, beyond 
a doubt; it maintains a link with the 
folk origins, and I believe that no 
other form of jazz has ever been 
accepted so enthusiastically by so 
many. 

This is probably an easy medium 
of musical semantics for the people 
to assimilate. I’m not trying to im- 
ply by this that rock-and-roll shows 
any single trend, or indicates the 
only direction in which things are 
moving. It is simply one aspect out 
of many. 

I have written a number of rock- 
and-roll things myself, but am sav- 
ing them for possible use in a show. 
As far as my own music in general 
is concerned, I would categorize it 
as Negro music. It represents what 
| absorbed as a child and have 
grown up with among the people 
around me who were musicians; 
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and beyond that, my own self and 
my surroundings have been in- 
jected into it. 

There have been many rebellions 
concerning our music through the 
years. As far back as 1933, when 
I said I was playing Negro music, 
some critics complained ‘“Sophisti- 
cated Lady is not Negro music.” 
But the fact remains that Sophis- 
ticated Lady is Negro music—it’s . 
the Negro I know, and my inter- 
pretation. 

No matter how many controver- 
sies may rage about the direction in 
which our music, or jazz in general, 
is going, the music will continue to 
develop along natural lines. 

Some of it may become more 
complex, and some of it will remain 
simple. There will always be some 
kind of folk music around, be it 
rock-and-roll or western or hillbilly 
music. 

Actually the word “simple” is 
sometimes misleading and is sub- 
ject to many interpretations. Take, 
for instance, a recent composition 
entitled Night Creature. We gave 
this number its premiere at Car- 
negie Hall, performed by our or- 
chestra combined with the Sym- 
phony Of The Air—a total of 111 
men. 

Despite this, I feel that Night 
Creature basically was done in 
quite a simple manner. It could 
have been developed into some- 
thing far more complex and elabo- 
rate; but essentially it tried to tell a 
rather simple story in fairly simple 
language. The main purpose of it 
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was to try to make the symphony 
swing, which I believe we did very 
successfully. 

What we did with Night Crea- 
ture was, in effect, a new argument, 
on a much larger scale than ever 
before, against the theory that jazz 
cannot be written. 

There are still a few diehards 
around who believe in this; in fact, 
not long ago I made up a little 
story to interpret their attitude. 

There was a little raggedy boy 
out in the middle of a field. He was 
wandering through the grass and 
stumbled over what appeared to be 
a black stick. He picked it up and 
sat down under a weeping willow 
tree. We, of course, know that it 
was a Clarinet he was holding; but 
he didn’t know what it was. But 
somehow or other, intuition told 
him to just blow on it—and when 
he blew, out came jazz! 

And that’s the way jazz is sup- 
posed to be, according to these 
diehards—it’s not supposed to be 
prepared or planned in any way. 

Another theory they hold is that 
there is such a thing as unadulter- 
ated improvisation without any 
preparation or anticipation. It is my 
firm belief that there has never been 
anybody who has blown even two 
bars worth listening to who didn’t 
have some idea about what he was 
going to play, before he started. 

If you just ramble through the 
scales or play around the chords, 
that’s nothing more than musical 
exercises. Improvisation really con- 
sists of picking out a device here 
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and connecting it with a device 


there, changing the rhythm herej, 


and pausing there; there has to be 
some thought preceding each 
phrase that is played, otherwise it 
is meaningless. 

So, as I say, jazz today, as 
always in the past, is a matter of 
thoughtful creation, not mere un- 
aided instinct; and although it is 
impossible for me or anyone else to 
paint any accurate picture of things 
to come, I am sure that it will de- 
velop into something very big and 
beautiful. 

It will be a combination of the 
contribution of all those people 
who are supposed to have natural 
ability, and the work of all those 
who come out of the conservatories 
to add their embellishments. 

As you may know, I have always 
been against any attempt to cate- 
gorize or pigeonhole music, so | 
won’t attempt to say whether the 
music of the future will be jazz or 
not jazz, whether it will merge or 
not merge with classical music. 

There are simply two kinds of 
music, good music and the other 
kind. Classical writers may ven- 
ture into classical territory, but the 
only yardstick by which the result 
should be judged is simply that of 
how it sounds. If it sounds good 
it’s successful; if it doesn’t it has 
failed. As long as the writing and 
playing is honest, whether it’s done 
according to Hoyle or not, if a mu- 
sician has an idea, let him put it 
down on paper. 
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Unless a drastic reversal occurs in the near future, Negroes will pro- 
duce no more Louis Armstrongs and Kid Orys. Unless something is 
Orles done quickly, there'll be no more musicians of the stature of Art Tatum, 
Duke Ellington and Count Basie. 

The reason is quite simple. The roots that produced great jazz have 
been cut off. Negroes don’t want to be Negroes any more... 
cate It’s shameful that Negroes no longer understand their own art form. 
so | Creativity has come to an abrupt halt in a people that only yesterday 
the were richly creative. Negroes are trying very hard to live and think like 
“superior” white people. They are not to blame. We—the “superior” 
whites—have taught them that they are inferior and that we are supe- 
e Of rior and they have believed what we have taught them. The harsh 
., dictum that they are inferior has been hammered into their minds and 
is of they believe it. They have more faith in the white race than it has in 

itself. Some day, they'll find us out. I hope it happens soon—the sooner 
the better —Berta Wood, English jazz critic, in Are Negroes Ashamed 
ven- Of The Blues? 


t the 


The complaint that Negroes scorn the traditions that produced jazz 
at of and have been victimized by a superficial and valueless white culture is 
good a cruelly subtle example of Jim Crow sectarianism . . . 
- has _ The blues, in many of its guises, is so played today that it is some- 
-_ times impossible to determine the race of the performer by listening to 
a recording. It is not a question of the Negroes’ trying to sound like 
done “superior” whites, for the real issue is not superiority or inferiority— 
_mu- only equality . . . Far from being ashamed of his heritage, the Negro 
ut it musician has helped to bring its values into the mainstream of our daily 


ened Feather, American jazz critic, in Not Ashamed Of The 
ues. 
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BY HOYT W. FULLER 


It had been a quiet dinner 
amid gracious surroundings, 
but then the spectre of hatred 
and violence—perhaps inevi- 
tably—intruded its ugly pres- 
ence in the genteel Swiss home 


66 HOPE you do not. mind,” 
said my host, Herr John 
Tesch. “I would like to ask 

you a question.” 

I told him, of course, that I did 
not mind. Frau Tesch smiled po- 
litely and refilled my coffee cup. 

“Tell me, did you go to school 
with white boys and girls in Amer- 
ica?” he asked. 

To myself I thought: ‘Well 
here we go. The old ‘problem 
again.” To Herr Tesch I replied: 
“Yes, I did.” 

“Was there the same kind of 
violence at your school as there was 
at Little Rock, and did the whites 
try to keep you out of school?” 

I told him there was no violence 
at all. Then I explained that, in De- 
troit where I went to school, white 
and Negro children attend the same 
schools with no more than the usual 
conflicts common to children 
everywhere. This was stretching 4 
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point and overlooking some school 
boundary gerrymandering here and 
there, but it was true enough. 

“Then, would you please tell us 
what the problem is at Little 
Rock?” 

I reflected a moment before 
plunging into this now routine and 
expected discussion. I explained 
that Little Rock was in the South, 
the nation’s traditionally segre- 
gated section. I cited the four-year- 
old Supreme Court ruling against 
separate schools. I skimmed the 
surface of the political significance 
of Governor Faubus’s action in 
calling out the national guard to 
frustrate the implementation of the 
court’s ruling, and explained that 
this left the President virtually no 
alternative but to support the court 
with Federal troops. 

My position was not a comfort- 
able one. It never is at these times. 
Europeans who actually are un- 
familiar with continental United 
States are prone to see racial in- 
cidents there in terms of stark 
blacks and whites. For many of 
them, there is no significant dis- 
tinction between Little Rock and 
Detroit. It is, after all, America. If 
violence is perpetrated against a 
Negro in Montgomery, the picture 
they get in their minds is simple: 
whites attack Negroes. The regional 
and historical circumstances we 
customarily cite to excuse or exten- 
uate the outbreak cannot serve the 
same purpose for them. 

I glanced at the faces of Herr 
and Frau Tesch. Their eyes were 
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full of sympathy for me and for all 
the Negroes in America. And they 
were unquestionably sincere. But 
I wondered if they would have the 
same sympathy and compassion if 
they lived in, say, Maryland or 
Indiana instead of in Switzerland. 

I would not prejudge them. And 
yet, this thought had occurred to 
me many times during talks with 
Europeans who expressed outrage 
at racism in America. As a reporter 
in Detroit and Chicago, I learned 
that many of the whites most ag- 
gressive in barring Negroes from 
housing, schools and parks were 
first and second generation Amer- 
icans. 

We had only just finished dining 
and removed to the living room for 
coffee, cake and brandy. The coffee 
was excellent, perhaps the best I 
had tasted in all Europe, and the 
cake, especially purchased for the 
occasion, was delicious. For dinner, 
Frau Tesch had prepared what she 
called “‘a typical Swiss dish, one 
we reserve to share with good 
friends.” It was a magnificent 
cheese fondue, served with kirsch, 
and tea. 

And it was indeed a significant 
gesture at friendship. The fondue 
casserole, piping hot and kept that 
way over alcohol flames, was 
placed in the center of the ele- 
gantly appointed table. A huge 
platter, piled with neatly cut sec- 
tions of bread, was put alongside. 
To eat the fondue, each diner had 
to take a square of bread with his 
fork and dip it into the chafing dish. 
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It was as intimate a meal as if the 
three of us were eating from the 
same plate. 

The kirsch and brandy had mel- 
lowed my host. And now, relaxed 
in his easy chair in the compact but 
cozy room, he was ready for an 
evening of quiet talk. 

Herr Tesch holds a very respon- 
sible job in the finance department 
of the canton of Bern, a govern- 
mental division roughly compar- 
able to an American county. He is 
a serious-miened and _serious- 
minded man, not yet forty, very 
proud of his Swiss ancestry and of 
the national Swiss character, which 
is conservative almost to an ex- 
treme. He was emphatic in assert- 
ing his own conservative views. But 
he was genuinely baffled and dis- 
turbed by the American mentality 
as demonstrated in incidents like 
that at Little Rock. 

“We find it difficult to under- 
stand,” he told me. “I don’t think 
such things could happen in Switz- 
erland. The racists behave as 
though Negroes are not Americans 
too. Swiss people might individual- 
ly have dislike for Negroes, or 
might not wish to associate with 
them, but I think it is inconceivable 
for the Swiss to want to deny rights 
to other Swiss or other people 
simply because they dislike them. 
There is something so inhuman in 
that, and especially when children 
are made to suffer.” 

I agreed. 

Herr Tesch went on. “It seems to 
me these things are very bad for 
America. Your country is engaged 
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in trying to influence other nations 
to your side. Countries in the Mid- 
dle East, Asia and Africa. Surely 
America must know these nations 
will not respect America’s message 
of freedom when Negroes in Amer- 
ica do not even have freedom.” 

Here, my Swiss friend was not 
voicing a mere opinion. Following 
the Korean War, he had served on 
a United Nations commission in 
that divided land. He met and 
talked with thinking young men 
from several countries of Asia and 
Africa, and they were all acutely 
aware of the great disparity be- 
tween America’s preachment and 
practice of democracy. I told him 
there were many important Amer- 
icans who understood this very 
well but that there was little they 
could do beyond stating their case 
and appealing to reason. 

“There is something else, some- 
thing which bears only indirectly 
on these matters of race, but | 
think it is important,” Herr Tesch 
said. “Even in countries where the 
matter of race is no problem, there 
is suspicion and distrust of Amer- 
ica because of what happens to 
Negroes there. For example, it is 
believed there is oil in the moun- 
tains here. The Swiss people do not 
have the capital to drill for oil, and 
there are American firms which are 
interested. But the Swiss are re- 
luctant to invite the Americans in. 
This might give them an opportun- 
ity to dominate our economy and 
our customs. Can Americans be 
fair to others when they are not 
even fair to their own? I think not. 
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America is the world’s biggest 
democracy and Switzerland is the 
smallest, but we like our brand of 
democracy better.” 

Frau Tesch, a slim, attractive 
young woman whose English was 
heavily accented, had remained 
quite still during much of the dis- 
cussion. Finally, speaking very 
slowly, she posed a question. “Now 
that the situation at Little Rock 
seems settled, at least for the pres- 
ent, do you think there will be 
other such cases when the schools 
open again?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I told her. “Yes, I think 
there will be many other such 


cases. You must understand that 
there also are very powerful and 
influential forces in America which 
are dedicated to keeping Negroes 
in a position of inferiority. They 
are well organized and well fin- 
anced, and they will create dis- 
orders when and where they choose 
to.” 

She considered my answer for a 
moment. Then, she shook her head 
sadly. “It is such a terrible thing,” 
she said. 

“Yes,” I said, “I am afraid it is 
a terrible thing.” 

There was nothing more to say. 
—Bern, Switzerland, March, 1958. 


Pajamas Are For Sleeping? 


An American minister in British East Africa received two pairs of 
rather gay pajamas as Christmas gifts from back home and decided to 
present a pair to his young aid. On Sunday morning, the minister was 
astonished to see the young man enter the church wearing the pajamas. 
Later, taking the young man aside, the minister gently explained that 
the pajamas were meant to sleep in, not to wear in public. The young 
man grinned his disagreement. “Sir, you may wear these wonderful 
clothes when you sleep, but nobody can see me when I am asleep.” 
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History Revisited 


(Editor’s Note: Today, as in all the 
100 years since the outbreak of the 
Civil War, those who would ccndone 
Negro slavery and justify the Rebel- 
lion continue to claim Abraham Lin- 
coln as a partisan of their sentiments. 
Time and again, the man who was 
President during that tragic national 
convulsion is quoted as being inter- 
ested only in saving the Union, not 
in ending human bondage. The words 
most often repeated or quoted from 
Lincoln’s speeches and letters to 
prove his indifference to slavery are 
these: “If there be those who would 
not save the Union unless they could 
at the same time destroy slavery, I do 
not agree with them. My paramount 


Hon. Horace Greeley: 
Dear Sir. 


object in this struggle is to save the 
Union, and is not either to save or to 
destroy slavery. If I could save the 
Union without freeing any slave I 
would do it.” In an open letter to 
New York Tribune publisher Horace 
Greeley, dated August 22, 1862, 
President Lincoln did indeed write 
the above quoted words. However, 
the words are lifted out of context, 
deliberately and purposefully, to 
prove a point which, after all, cannot 
be proved. To set the record straight 
—at least for those readers who may 
have been confused by the campaign 
of calculated distortion—the entire 
letter from the President to the pub- 
lisher is reprinted below. ) 


Executive Mansion 
Washington, August 22, 1862 


I have just read yours of the 19th addressed to myself through 
the New York Tribune. If there be in it any statements, or assump- 
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tions of fact, which I may know to be erroneous, I do not, now anc 
here, controvert them. If there be in it any inferences which I may 
believe to be falsely drawn, I do not now and here, argue against 
them. If there be perceptible in it an impatient and dictatorial tone, 
I waive it in deference to an old friend, whose heart I have always 
supposed to be right. 

As to the policy I “seem to be pursuing” as you say, I have not 
meant to leave any one in doubt. 

I would save the Union. I would save it the shortest way under 
the Constitution. The sooner the national authority can be restored; 
the nearer the Union will be “the Union as it was.” If there be 
those who would not save the Union, unless they could at the same 
time save slavery, I do not agree with them. If there be those who 
would not save the Union unless they could at the same time 
destroy slavery, I do not agree with them. My paramount object in 
this struggle is to save the Union, and is not either to save or destroy 
slavery. If I could save the Union without freeing any slave I would 
do it, and if I could save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; 
and if I could save it by freeing some and leaving others alone I 
would also do that. What I do about slavery, and the colored race, 
I do because I believe it helps to save the Union; and what I for- 
bear, I forbear because I do not believe it would help to save the 
Union. I shall do less whenever I shall believe what I am doing 
hurts the cause, and I shall do more whenever I shall believe doing 
more will help the cause. I shall try to correct errors when shown 
to be errors; and I shall adopt new views so fast as they shall appear 
to be true views. 

I have here stated my purpose according to my view of official 
duty; and I intend no modification of my oft-expressed personal 
wish that all men everywhere could be free. 

Yours, 
A. Lincoln 


Lincoln’s Words 


“Character is like a tree and reputation like its shadow. The shadow 
is what we think of it; the tree is the real thing.” 


“Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not for themselves, 
and, under a just God, cannot long retain it.” 
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It was the time of Emmett Till, and tempers ran taut and 
torrid in the Delta—and that’s why an innocent family 
fishing trip turned from a picnic to impending peril 


A Dangerous Day 


In Mississippi 


BY C. ERIC LINCOLN 


T ALL began with a promise 
that I had made the preceding 
Christmas when a fishing rod 

turned up under the tree for my 
son Cecil Eric, aged seven. A 
fishing rod at Christmas is of 
course a reasonable implication 
that there will be some fishing 
done the following summer. 

The promised day finally ar- 

rived, and at the crack of dawn 


four chubby little hands aided and 
abetted by a cheering section from 
the direction of the kitchen, did 
without any ceremony whatever 
drag me from my slumbers with 
great insistence that I “hurry and 
make worms come out of the 
ground with two sticks’—(Just 
like when I was a boy)! 

I couldn’t find the right kind of 
sticks. (Any real fisherman knows 
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that worms won’t come up when 
you rub just any old two sticks 
together!) Half an hour of spade 
work netted three worms and two 
blisters. While the others were at 
breakfast I hurried around the cor- 
ner to the Fisherman’s One Stop 
and dug a whole boxful (right off 
the counter) for sixty cents. Back 
home I dumped them into a tomato 
can with the three we already had 
and went in to eat. 

By ten o’clock we were finally 
on our way. I made a mental 
check to see if we had everything. 
Wife, kids, picnic basket, fishing 
rods, worms, and of course, Go- 
mer. Gomer was a fuzzy little 
puppy of dubious breed and uncer- 
tain parentage. But Gomer was a 
law unto herself. Where we went, 
she went. I had come to under- 
stand it, and by majority vote I had 
to accept it. 

We lived in Memphis, in the 
southwest corner of Tennessee. 
Directly across the Mississippi 
River to the west is Arkansas, and 
any of the highways leading south 
will land you in Mississippi within 
half an hour or so. A system of 
levees maintained by the U. S. 
Army Engineers protects the low 
country east of the river from 
floods, and within a few miles of 
Memphis there are a number of 
bayous between the river and the 
levees. 

The bayous are widely known 
for “good fishing.” Now the levee 
—which has been made famous by 
song and story—rises just outside 
the city limits and follows the river 
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southward into the Magnolia State. 
Our plan was to drive south on the 
highway for a few miles, and to 
then turn off on the levee at some 
likely spot to look for one of 
the more accessible fishing holes 
among the bayous. 

None of us noticed or remem- 
bered when we crossed the state 
line into Mississippi. There were 
two reasons why this was impor- 
tant. One was that I did not have 
a Mississippi fishing license; the 
other was that I am a Negro, and 
there was a great deal of racial ten- 
sion in that state at the time. 

Less than two weeks before on 
my way to Memphis from Atlanta, 
I had driven more than a hundred 
miles out of the way to avoid 
traveling in that state. Instead of 
traveling U. S. 78 through Birming- 
ham and Tupelo, I had gone 
around through Chattanooga and 
Nashville in order to bypass both 
Alabama and Mississippi. The 
Emmett Till case had stirred up a 
lot of excitement, and preliminary 
hearings on the murder were then 
going on in Jackson. 

As we clipped along the high- 
way south of Memphis and turned 
off on the broad levee, all this was 
forgotten, however. I could only 
think of how good it was to be out 
of the city and the prospect of a 
day of fishing was more than re- 
freshing. Now that the trip was 
underway it promised to be fun. 
We kidded and sang as we antici- 
pated the day’s catch. Little did we 
know that what we would catch 
that day would not be fish! 
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To the left of the steep levee 
were broad bottomlands of corn 
and pasture, rich and verdant in 
the summer sun. The fat, white- 
faced beef cattle grazing in some 
of the pastures reminded me that 
the economic base of the South 
was changing. We saw no cotton, 
only pastureland stretching for 
mile upon mile along the base of 
the levee. Occasionally we could 
hear the sharp staccato of a trac- 
tor, and we could see the alfalfa 
and other silage being cut or raked 
and baled. 

Down the levee on the right 
rolled the dirty-brown, brooding 
Mississippi the “Father of Waters.” 
Between the river and the levee 
were occasional sloughs and bay- 
ous, surrounded for the most part 
with a dense undergrowth and 
dotted with the grotesque trunks 
of cypress trees. Some of this land 
was fenced. Now and then we 
could see one or two scraggy 
brown cows switching flies in the 
edge of the undergrowth in sharp 
contrast to the fat cattle on the 
other side of the levee. All in all it 
looked strangely familiar—like 
contrasting neighborhoods on op- 
posite sides of a trolley line. 

Some ten or twelve miles down 
the levee road we noticed two 
small bayous in a clearing about 
fifty yards from the river bank. 
A rain-gullied gravel road angled 
down from the levee and into the 
clearing. A barbed wire fence ran 
along the base of the levee and a 
weather beaten stock-gate brought 
the road to an abrupt halt. 


We decided that this was as 
good a place as any to stop and 
try our luck. Besides, a quick poll 
showed that we ourselves were 
100 per cent hungry, so I urged the 
car carefully down the side of the 
levee toward the bayou. Young 
Cecil undid the fastenings on the 
old gate and opened it with a 
flourish. I drove into the en- 
closure following the crooked 
road atop the weed-grown em- 
bankment between the two small 
bayous. 

My intention was to drive to the 
far side of the bayous to find a 
spot overlooking the river where 
we could spread our lunch. There 
was no longer any gravel on the 
road now, and the weeds and 
swamp grass all but obscured the 
road itself. After we had driven 
almost half way across the em- 
bankment I could see that the road 
just ahead of the car was com- 
pletely under water. Worse than 
that, it now appeared that the 
embankment narrowed steadily as 
it neared the far side of the bayous. 

We could no longer go forward 
and there was no way to turn the 
car around. If we got out at all, 
I would have to back the car some 
forty or fifty yards along a narrow, 
slippery embankment partially 
under water and overgrown with 
weeds. I got out of the car and 
went to examine the road behind 
us. To my very great dismay I 
found that the ground was so soft 
and spongy that the tires of the 
car were already sunk in the mud 
almost up to the rims! 
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“How does it look?” my wife 
asked. I caught the strained note 
of artificial cheer in her voice. 

“Damp and dirty,” I answered 
with equal bravado. “Looks as if 
we'll have to back out.” 

I stood a moment debating with 
myself whether it would not be 
better to let the kids and their 
mother get out and wade back to 
safety through the mud and weeds. 
A second look at the tall, rank 
grass suggested that greater safety 
probably lay with the car. The 
swamplands along the Mississippi 
are well known for harbouring the 
deadly cotton-mouthed water moc- 
casin. It was not an easy decision. 

I climbed back into the car and 
eased it into reverse. We inched 
back along the edge of the bayou, 
and just as I began to feel like con- 
gratulating myself on my driving 
skill, my son who was sitting on the 
rear seat opposite the driver, 
leaped over and tapped me on the 
shoulder. 

“Daddy,” he said with that well- 
known tone most fathers recognize 
as the setting for a “please-in- 
crease-my-allowance” request. 

“Yes, what is it?” I wished very 
much that he would not divert my 
attention just then. The car 
seemed to be sliding a little. 

“Could you please stop the car 
and let us get out?” 

I turned off the ignition. (The 
car wasn’t moving anyway.) 

“Why do you want to get out,” 
demanded somewhat  testily. 
“There are snakes out there.” 
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“Well if you don’t let us get 
out,” came the matter-of-fact re- 
joinder, “we are all going to be 
swimming in the bayou and there 
are alligators out there! The car 
is getting ready to turn over, I 
think.” 

The children had been taught 
never to panic in the face of dan- 
ger, and if the boy felt that we were 
actually about to turn over into the 
bayou, I was very proud to note 
that there was no fear in his voice. 
Only intelligent concern. I looked 
back at little Joyce. She was wide 
eyed and silent. She was not 
panicky, but she was certainly not 
very happy either. For that mat- 
ter, neither was I. 

I got out and sloshed as non- 
chalantly as I could around to the 
back of the car. No wonder it had 
seemed to be sliding. The right 
rear wheel had slipped over the 
soft edge of the bayou, and the car 
had settled on its axle at a crazy 
angle. It was literally hanging 
over the water and slowly sinking 
deeper into the soft bank. I hur- 
ried back around to the other side. 

“Guess we'd better all get out,” 
I said in what I hoped was a casual 
tone of vcice. “The man is right. 
She may go over sure enough and 
I wouldn't like to have to play 
‘hero’ in this bayou without my 
swimming trunks! O.K. Easy 
now. Let’s all slide gently over 
this way and come out on this side. 
Easy now. Easy does it.” 

I prayed silently as the evacua- 
tion got under way. First Joyce, 
then Mother, and finally, after an 
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agonizing eternity of seconds, 
Cecil popped out on the bank with 
the picnic basket under one arm 
and the Eternal Gomer under the 
other. 

“I'm hungry,” he announced 
without ceremony. “Let’s eat first 
so that we can be strong enough 
to push it out.” 

We made our way carefully 
back through the grass and weeds 
and out through the creaking old 
gate. While the girls spread the 
lunch under a convenient oak, I 
set out to look for help. The 
stalwart Sir Cecil climbed upon the 
gate to stand guard. 

“Hey Dad,” he yelled as I 
started up the levee. ““You’d better 
come back as soon as you can and 
get our car out of here, or we’re 
going to get put in jail! Right here 
on this gate it says ‘private, keep 
out!’ ” 

In our enthusiasm to reach the 
water no one had noticed the 
weather-worn sign nailed to one of 
the cross bars on the gate. With 
redoubled apprehension I trudged 
on up the side of the levee. 

I had scarcely reached the top of 
the embankment when a car ap- 
proached traveling in the direction 
of the highway. In response to my 
waving and shouting, the automo- 
bile pulled over to the edge of the 
read and halted. It was occupied 
by a white man, a boy of about ten, 
and a suspicious looking collie. I 
pointed down through the trees to 
where my car hung over the edge 
of the bayou, and explained my 
predicament as rapidly as I could. 
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“Boy, you shore are in a pickle,” 
the man said. “I'd shore hate to 
be in trouble on one of these plan- 
tations down here if I was you.” 
He shook his head ruefully and 
spat across the levee for emphasis, 

It was only then that I came toa 
full realization of the potential 
gravity of our situation. “The term 
‘plantation’ forced my attention to 
the fact that J was in Mississippi 
‘Plantation’ is a word which is 
almost never used in reference toa 
farming operation in Tennessee. | 
was in a pickle, and I knew it. 
How to get out of it as quickly and 
expediently as possible was becon- 
ing increasingly complex. It was to 
become a great deal more complex 
before that day was over. 

The white man offered to give 
me a lift a mile or two down the 
levee to a point from which I could 
walk to the plantation store he 
mentioned to me. The boy got on 
the back seat with the dog and I sat 
with the driver. It turned out that 
they were from Memphis and that 
they had been hunting cypress 
“knees” down along the bayous. 
They had a home workshop where 
they converted the knees into 
lamps and other objects for their 
friends, the man said. 

Within a few minutes we came 
to a place where a dirt road angled 
down the far side of the levee away 
from the river and lost itself ina 
forest of tall green corn. The mat 
stopped the car and pointed to the 
road. 

“Now, if you'll just follow that 
lil’ old road there for about a mile, 
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I believe it'll bring you out mighty 
near that store they've got over 
there. If you can’t get anybody 
over there to help you, I ex- 
pect you'll have to go all the way 
into town to get a wrecker to drag 
you out. Cost you some money 
too, I expect. This is, if anybody’ll 
come. Boy, you sure are in a 
pickle,” he added as an unhappy 
afterthought. 

I thanked him for the ride and 
made my way down the side of the 
levee. The road ran straight across 
the longest cornfield I'd ever seen. 
After nearly half an hour of brisk 
walking, I suddenly found myself 
in the back yard of a little un- 
painted cabin. An elderly Negro 
woman was drawing water from a 
well near the edge of the cornfield. 
She told me that the main road 
was just a little way ahead, and 
that I’'d find the store “jest a little 
ways down to the left.” 

It was past noon when I reached 
the plantation store, and there were 
fifteen or twenty Negro field-hands 
sitting around under the trees eat- 
ing their lunches from paper bags. 
Two men who seemed to have fin- 
ished were sitting in a Ford pick- 
up parked under a black walnut 
tree. I explained my problem to 
them and asked if they knew where 
I could hire someone with a trac- 
tor to come and pull me out. 
One of the men immediately 
climbed out of the truck and left, 
muttering something about it being 
“time to go back to the field.” The 
other man, who said his name was 
Henry, explained that it was the 
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height of the haying season, and 
that all available men were ex- 
pected to be in the fields helping to 
get the hay in before the rains 
should come. In another twenty 
minutes or so the dinner-break 
would be over. Besides, all of the 
tractors were in the fields in use in 
the haying operations. 

“But,” Henry opined, “I don’t 
*spect you need no tractor nohow. 
This here lil’ old truck’ll out-pull 
any tractor Boss Wheeler’s got on 
the place. Near about, anyway!” 
He patted the green Ford truck 
with real affection. At that mo- 
ment, I was willing to love it too. 

A few more minutes of talk re- 
vealed that “Boss Wheeler” wes 
the plantation manager or “straw 
boss,” that they were already be- 
hind schedule with the haying, 
and that anyway, he (Wheeler) 
wouldn’t be likely to “accommo- 
date me with a tractor if the last 
straw was in the barn and he had 
a hundred tractors rusting in the 
shed.” The only Negroes Boss 
Wheeler liked were the ones who 
worked for him, Henry said. 

I took it that it would be a waste 
of time to try to see Mr. Wheeler. 
On the other hand, Henry thought 
that if “Mr. Mac was on the 
place,” I might have better luck. 
“Mr. Mac,” he explained, was the 
owner of the plantation and his 
real name was McCulloch. How- 
ever, it seemed that Mr. McCul- 
loch had gone into Memphis to a 
stock sale. 

The only real alternative lay 
with Henry and his Ford. I didn’t 
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really think the truck could do the 
job, but then there was no choice. 
We could try. I explained to 
Henry that he would probably be 
late getting back to work in the hay 
fields, but that I would pay him for 
any loss he suffered. He said he’d 
“have me out and fishing” before 
anybody would miss him. Henry 
must have been born an optimist. 

We got into the truck and roared 
off down the road and off through 
the cornfield. When we _ had 
crossed the levee and come down 
on the other side near the river, 
Cecil swung the gate open and 
Henry backed the truck out on the 
embankment and hitched it to the 
sadly listing automobile. It looked 
as if the list had increased by about 
five degrees. 

Henry put his truck into second 
gear and the heavy log-chain hold- 
ing the two vehicles together grew 
taut as the pick-up strained 
valiantly against the inertia of the 
heavy Chrysler. Finally the truck’s 
tires began to spin and smoke. 
You could have smelled rubber all 
over the plantation—and in less 
than five minutes the truck was 
hopelessly mired in the mud. As 
for the car, it had not moved an 
inch—except perhaps deeper into 
the muck of the weed-grown 
bayou. 

We unhitched the chain and 
tried to work the truck out, but 
after half an hour we had only 
succeeded in getting it mired 
deeper into the oozing mud. The 
transmission was soon resting flat 
upon the ground. 
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The Negro field hand became 
quite excited. He swore at the 
truck and struck the wheels with 
a length of chain. Finally he be. 
gan to talk to the green Ford as if 
it were a living thing, alternately 
abusing it and then pleading with 
it to “come on out of this ’ol mud. 
hole.” At intervals he would leap 
into the cab and race the engine in 
a futile effort to shake loose from 
the awful grip of the Mississippi 
mud. 

Eventually a second pick-up ap 
peared against the skyline high wp 
on the levee. At this point Henn 
became almost incoherent and 
perspiration stood out upon his 
black face like glass beads. The 
truck on the levee had turned of 
down the steep little road ap 
proaching the gate through which 
it had been our fate to come. 

I sensed that it must be carryin 
the dreaded Boss Wheeler and that 
this was responsible for Henry’ 
state of agitation. I tried to consol 
him by thanking him for trying to 
help and promising to take the ful 
blame for his predicament. Look- 
ing in my wallet I found seven dol 
lars. I gave it all to Henry hoping 
that it could somehow help t 
make up for the trouble I had it 
advertently caused him. 

The pickup truck had stopped 
just inside the gate and a white 
man followed by a Negro was 
walking rapidly in our direction 
Suddenly, my own apprehensiot 
increased. My car was stuck in th 
mud and out of service. Besides 
that, my wife and children wer 
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with me, and I had just given away 
my last dollar. If anything should 
happen to me, they couldn’t even 
get home. I did have a checkbook, 
but who out here in the wilderness 
could cash a check except the man 
on whose property I was a tres- 
passer? 

I studied the planter as he ad- 
vanced on us. He wore khaki 
trousers and a khaki shirt, half- 
length leather boots and a pith 
helmet. He was bronzed, not very 
tall, and looked to be about sixty 
years old. He walked briskly and 
with a sort of bounce that seemed 
to carry him over the weeds instead 
of through them. Close behind 
him come Willie Bob, the Negro 
fieldhand who had refused to help 
Henry when I approached them 
at the plantation store. 

As they drew near, Henry 
climbed into the truck and began 
to spin the wheels more furiously 
than ever before. The planter 
stopped and sniffed at the burning 
rubber. 

“Well I'll be damned,” he said. 
“Stuck in the mud like toadfrogs! 
Both of them! Willie Bob, go over 
there and tell Henry to turn that 
motor off before he sets the river 
afire!” Turning to me he said, 
“That’s a heavy car. Chrysler. 
That little doodle bug of a truck 
can’t pull it out between now and 
freezing. Can’t pull itself out, 
looks like to me.” He walked 
around to the rear of the pickup 
and tried to peer underneath it. 

“I was trying to get across here 
to do some fishing,” I tried to ex- 
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plain as soon as I could get a word 
in. 

“Thought so. Thought so,” the 
white man interrupted. Used to be 
a little old road across here. River 
backs up and washes it out every 
year. You couldn’t hardly drive a 
billygoat across here now, let alone 
a car.” 

We both laughed at this and my 
anxiety began to subside a little. 
Mr. McCulloch opened the door of 
the truck and motioned for Henry 
to get out. 

“You'd better locate yourself 
over on the other side of the 
levee before Mr. Wheeler misses 
you,” he said, “or I expect you'll 
catch it.” 

Henry shuffled his feet and 
looked uneasily at the truck all 
mired in the mud. He very plainly 
did not wish to leave that Ford 
truck struck there in that mud. 

“Never mind the truck,” Mr. 
McCulloch said. “Tell Wheeler 
I’ve got it. Willie Bob, take Henry 
on back to the field. And bring one 
of those tractors over here. Hell! 
This truck isn’t going to walk out 
of here all by itself.” 

The two fieldhands left in the 
planter’s truck. 

Instead of the awkward silence 
which might well have attended 
such an embarrassing situation as 
the one in which I found myself, 
the next half hour, (or as fate 
decreed it, the next three hours) 
proved to be an unusual experi- 
ence in human relations. 

It turned out that some thirty 
years earlier the Mississippi 
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planter had studied pharmacy in 
Atlanta. The College of Pharmacy 
from which he had graduated had 
long since ceased to exist, and it 
had been twenty years since he had 
re-visited that famous Georgia 
city. Yet his interest in the people 
and schools, the newspapers and 
other institutions of present day 
Atlanta was as alive as it would 
have been had he lived there only 
yesterday. 

We walked back toward the gate 
and sat down on a log beneath the 
oak where my wife had spread our 
picnic lunch. By this time the con- 
versation had shifted to farming 
and cattle raising, and finally to 
how a man trained in pharmacy in 
Atlanta came to be a farmer in 
Mississippi. 

It seems that the McCulloch 
family had migrated from Scotland 
to this country in the early 1930's, 
settling first in Georgia, and 
eventually moving westward to 
Mississippi where they acquired 
extensive land holdings. After the 
Civil War the family scattered. 
Some went West to California and 
Alaska. Many went East to enter 
the professions. Of seven broth- 
ers, only the planter’s father had 
remained with the land—or what 
was left of it. From his father he 
had inherited a few hundred acres 
—on the condition that he would 
“live on the land and hold it.” 

The lean years of the depression 
had shrunk the land still more. It 
had been necessary to sell some in 
order to keep any at all. But 
McCulloch had kept faith with his 
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father. He had stayed with the 
land. And he had never practiced 
pharmacy. 

Again the conversation shifted 
—this time to philosophy and the 
modern existentialist movement in 
Europe, and the question of its 
influence on modern art. Mr. Mc- 
Culloch had been reading Sartre 
and we were lost in discussion 
when the roar of a powerful motor 
upon the levee announced the re- 
turn of Willie Bob. 

As a matter of fact, Willie Bob 
had already driven down from the 
levee in the truck, and parked it. 
The motor we heard was that of a 
tractor driven by another hand, 
and balanced precariously on the 
tractor coupling—grinning sheep- 
ishly—was Henry. 

Mr. McCulloch shook his head. 
“As long as Henry has this truck 
to drive,” he said, “there is prac- 
tically no chance of any woman 
ever claiming him for a husband!” 

The tractor was hitched to the 
mired truck with the log chain, and 
in a minute or two the truck was 
dragged free. Henry climbed in 
and drove joyously away. 

However, fortune did not so 
favor us with the car. A _ few 
minutes of pulling at the heavy 
Chrysler only succeeded in miring 
the tractor in the mud up to its 
axles. No amount of digging and 
packing the deep ruts with sticks 
and rocks seemed to help. My 
embarrassment returned with in- 
crease, when I heard the planter 
tell Willie Bob “We'll have to stop 
those boys over in the south pas 
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ture and borrow their tractor.” 
Willie Bob drove away in the sec- 
ond truck. 

Eventually the second tractor 
arrived with two additional men. 
With them they brought a number 
of shovels and another heavy log 
chain. When we got the first trac- 
tor out, we could hitch them both 
to the car and pull it out easily. 
The possibility was cheering. 

Such was not to be. The sec- 
ond tractor was hitched to the first, 
and a driver straddled the seat on 
each. They roared and spun their 
wheels, but the muck was simply 
too soft for traction. The second 
tractor was soon more hopelessly 
mired than the first. 

The shovels were brought into 
into play. The men dug around 
the wheels and tamped more rocks 
and sticks into the mire under 
them. Anxious to help, I took a 
shovel and began to dig. 

“Better let me have that shovel,” 
the white man said. “I never saw 
a college professor who could dig 
his weight in half a day—except 
at a dinner table!” He laughed 
and took the shovel. Without ap- 
parent effort he began to sling the 
muck over his shoulder with a 
thythm matching that of the 
Negroes. 

Again the tractors roared and 
spun their wheels, and again they 
sank deeper into the mud. Mr. 
McCulloch surveyed the situation 
fora moment. By now my em- 
barrassment was approaching fear. 

“Willie Bob,” he said finally, 
“we don’t seem to be getting any- 
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where in a hurry. Go over on the 
hill there where they’re baling and 
get that big ‘M’- tractor. Hurry 
now, it’s getting late.” Turning 
back to me he said, “Now pro- 
fessor, you don’t have to worry. 
I’ve got thirteen tractors on this 
plantation, and if it takes them all, 
we'll get you out. Now I expect 
your wife is upset too. You go 
over there and tell her that we can 
handle it.” 

Within minutes three more men 
came driving up on the biggest 
tractor I'd ever seen. Directly be- 
hind them came Willie Bob in his 
truck. As the third tractor was be- 
ing backed into position, I could 
see Henry’s truck coming down off 
the levee. There was ‘a white man 
in the cab beside him. The white 
man got out of the truck and came 
toward us on the run. His face was 
very red, and it was easy to see that 
he was angry. The Negroes fell 
back and let him pass. He ignored 
me completely and strode over to 
where Mr. McCulloch was having 
the third tractor hitched to the 
second which was mired in the 
mud. 

The planter seemed surprised to 
see him. “Well,” he said casually, 
“I didn’t want to bother you, but 
we’re having a little trouble here, 
Mr. Wheeler.” 

The manager turned completely 
around and looked directly at me. 
“It looks like it,” he said in a high- 
pitched nasal drawl. “A little 
trouble. Three tractors, (so far), 
two trucks and a dozen hands. 
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“That shore is a little trouble!” He 
spat in the mud. 

Without further ado, Wheeler 
began to shout orders at his men. 
He had them take a small log and 
bind it lengthwise across the rear 
wheels of the second tractor. Then 
he himself mounted the machine 
and directed Henry to pull with the 
big tractor hitched in front. The 
motors roared alive. Now, how- 
ever, instead of the wheels of the 
mired tractor spinning in the mud 
as before, as soon as the log bound 
across them struck the ground the 
wheels were raised completely out 
of the muck and up to the surface 
of the road. It was then a simple 
matter to fill up the tire ruts with 
rocks and drive the tractor out un- 
der its own power. 

The same technique was applied 
to the tractor which first became 
mired, and in less than ten minutes 
both were on their way back to the 
fields. Wheeler then tied both 
lengths of chain together and 
fastened the free ends to the big 
tractor and to my car. The greater 
length of chain enabled the tractor 
to operate on comparatively solid 
ground, and get better traction. I 
got in the car to steer it in spite of 
the fact that there was a good pos- 
sibility that it would topple over 
into the bayou as soon as it began 
to move. The big tractor crept for- 
ward, the chain grew taut, and the 
car was dragged along the edge of 
the bayou until it finally moved 
wholly upon the bank. 

As soon as I had the car in the 
road again, the plantation boss re- 


moved the chains, threw them into 
the truck and drove away after di- 
recting his men to return to work 
immediately. I felt frustrated be- 
cause I had no opportunity to 
thank the man for his help in what 
had seemed an increasingly hope- 
less situation. 

Turning to Mr. McCulloch, | 
tried again to apologize for tres- 
passing, and for the “three trac- 
tors, two trucks and a dozen 
hands” who were tied up in trying 
to get me out of the bayou when 
they should have been harvesting 
hay. Somehow I felt that to offer 
a check in an attempt to pay for 
his kindness would have been in- 
sulting. His next words proved me 
right. 

“Son,” he said, “Tractors and 
trucks are not the important issues 
in the world. Neither is hay. Some 
men would disagree with me, and 
there are some who haven’t given 
much thought to it. But human 
beings, like you and me and your 
children over there—and what we 
can do for each other—this is what 
matters. Now, why don’t you g0 
on in there and catch some fish? 
And I wish I had time to show you 
where they’re hitting.” 

With that he climbed into the 
truck with Willie Bob and drove 
off over the levee. 

On that same day, not too many 
miles away in the same state, a jury 
of citizens freed two men accused 
of murdering a fifteen year oll 
Negro boy for “wolf whistling” a 
a white woman. 
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* The list of Arna Bontemps’ academic and literary credits would 
to stretch across several pages. Suffice it to say, here, that he is among the 
at ablest of the observers of the contemporary American literary scene, as 
e- well as one of its outstanding landmarks. With his background as prize- 
winning poet, Rosenwald fellow, short story writer, editor, teacher, 
playright, anthologist and Fisk University librarian, he more than qual- 

I ifies to assess the new generation of Negro writers and to contrast them 
eS- with those writers of his own generation. His article, “The New Black 
AC- Renaissance,” is authoritative, to say nothing of perceptive . . . and even 
en controversial. This is Mr. Bontemps’ second appearance in the revived 
” NEGRO DIGEST, his first contribution being an excerpt on A. Philip 
g Randolph from his new book, 1/00 Years Of Negro Freedom, in the 
1a September issue . . . Young Larry Whiteside finished his piece on = 
ing evolving basketball picture at border state colleges just before answering 
ffer Uncle Sam’s summons to duty in the Army. A Chicago native, Mr. 
for Whiteside is a journalism graduate from Drake University in Iowa and 


ci a sports writer for the Kansas City Kansan daily newspaper before 
doffing mufti for uniform. He had a ringside view of much of the 
activity described and weighed in his article, “The Party’s Over For 
Border State Cage Stars” . . . Alice Reid, a Berkeley, Cal., mother and 
and divorcee, made her first appearance in the October NEGRO DIGEST 
sues} With a subtle but pointed piece called “The Smug Ones.” Her short 
om story, “A Special Kind Of Courage,” demonstrates further her sparkling 
talent... Dr. C. Eric Lincoln, author of that significant study in re- 
verse racism, The Black Muslims In America, makes his third appear- 
iven ance in NEGRO DIGEST with the personal reminiscence, “A Danger- 
man ous Day In Mississippi.” A Southern native, Dr. Lincoln now resides 
your in that magnolia Athens, Atlanta, where he holds the position of admin- 
t we istrative assistant to the President of Clark College. An ordained 
Methodist minister, Dr. Lincoln is also an instructor in sociology . . . 
For political reasons, the author of our piece on the fateful Kennedy- 
u go to-Mrs. King phone call prefers to remain anonymous. We can say 
fish? this, however: The writer was there, on the spot, during much of the 
y you action described in the article. Obviously, he sees it a bit differently 
from most commentators. He also gives the phone call less significant 
weight in the final election outcome than does Theodore H. White, the 
o thE able reporter whose The Making Of A President also considers the 
drov'{_ Massachusetts Senator’s call to Coretta King. Whatever the ultimate 
truth of the matter, our writer gets to the heart of it in “Did A Phone 
mani Call Elect Kennedy President?” 
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“I know he is rich, but isn’t he too old to be considered eligible?” 
“My dear, being rich makes him too eligible to be considered old.” 
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Dear Editor: 

I was very glad to see the return 
of NeGro DiceEst. I didn’t read it 
before because it was a little before 
my time, but I read it now. The arti- 
cles are well chosen. 

Julius R. Brown 
Detroit, Mich. 


Dear Editor: 

I was overwhelmingly appalled at 
the smug complacency of the inter- 
viewee in the article, “The Undra- 
matic Negro,” who was discovered 
by Al Capp’s secretary after two 
whole days of searching among—I 
presume—numerous Negro commu- 
nities in New York City! ... 

It seems this member of the Ebony 
race has imposed upon himself, as 
well as his family, an attitude com- 
mon to those whom we conscien- 
tious Negroes term “Educated Uncle 
Toms.” This species will readily bend 
over backwards to conform to the 
customs and requirements of their 
adopted societies, no matter how 
biased or discriminatory they may 


Unfortunately, there are many Ne- 
groes of this racially cancerous type 
who look upon their nationality as a 
detriment and not as a badge of 
a militant and courageous people. 
However, we who view our status in 
an opposite light should thank this 
benighted man for keeping us aware 
of his kind and class. 

Caesar Williams 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dear Editor: 

I think using the name Negro in 
the title of the book is too bold. You 
don’t have to remind people that the 


book is a Negro book. Anybody can§ 


figure this out by just scanning 
through the book. I wouldn’t want 
to buy a WHITE DIGEST book be- 
cause it seems to have that segregated 
look; but I would buy one to see 
what they are putting into it. 

I’m sure you would sell more cop- 
ies of this book if you had a different, 
raceless name for it. 

SP4 William H. Adams 
Fort Carson, Colorado 


Dear Editor: 

Your magazine is a credit to the 
entire U. S. publishing trade, and the 
tone of your articles is the type that 
will surely further the interests of 
ALL people. 

Bernard Molohon 
Seattle, Wash. 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to take this opportu 
nity to compliment you on your fine 
taste and quality in articles. The ar 
ticles are interesting, informative, 
and educational. 

Norman K. Spencer 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

I have just read your September 
issue. This magazine will be of great 
assistance to the drive for Freedom 
of the Negro race. Congratulations 
to your staff and you. 

L. Mae Sargent 
Cincinnati, O. 
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NIQUE WAY purchase the book of your choice through Negro 


O SHOP Digest’s convenient buy-by-mail order plan. 

OR YOUR Simply encircle the number in the order form 
that corresponds with the book of your choice 

IBRARY and mail to: 


| NEGRO DIGEST Bookshop, 1820 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, III. 
| Please send me the following books whose numbers I have encircled: | 
|] Payment Enclosed (check or money order) 1 
}101 102 103 104 105 106 107 108 109 #110 «1912 «+193 


(Please Print) | 


CURRENT BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO Necro Dicest READERS 


101. Harold Arlen: 


Happy With The Blues by Edward Jablonski $4.95 
102. The Agony Of South Africa by Ambrose Reeves $3.50 
103. The Goddam White Man by David Lytton $3.50 
104. Congo Disaster (Paperback) by Colin Legume $ .95 
105. 100 Years Of Negro Freedom by Arna Bontemps $3.50 
106. A Raisin In The Sun (Paperback) by Lorraine Hansberry $ .50 
107. North Of Slavery by Leon F. Litwack $6.00 
108. Army Life In A Black Regiment by Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson $4.50 
109. Nobody Knows My Name by James Baldwin $4.50 
110. The Black Muslims In America by C. Eric Lincoln $4.95 
II]. My Thirty Years Backstairs 
At The White House by Lillian Rogers Parks $4.95 
12. Eight Men by Richard Wright $3.95 
113. The Bean Eaters by Gwendolyn Brooks $3.00 


114. To Kill A Mockingbird by Harper Lee $3.95 
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€nclesed is $4. (For foreign mailing add $1) 
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